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DIRECTOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Human Rights as a concern on the international agenda has had a variable history, 
with periods of significant advance, but also periods of rapid decline. In the 1970's, 
human rights violations in almost all parts of the world attained a scale and viciousness 
which defies historical comparison, but it was also a period of new momentum for 
struggles for the protection and defence of human rights in various parts of the world. 
The present period is characterized by retreat even from the rhetoric of human rights, 
and non-governmental organizations, as well as inter-governmental fora are faced with 
increasing difficulties in achieving effectiveness in their promotion of human rights. The 
economic crisis, the arms race, and a tendency towards inter-system confrontations are 
again forcing human rights considerations into a marginal position on the scale of 
priorities. 


As the WCC prepares for the VIth Assembly in Vancouver in 1983, the CCIA is ina 
process of evaluating past efforts with regard to human rights, with a view to a more 
effective human rights agenda for the future of the ecumenical movement. The present 
Background Information is meant as an aid to such reflections. 


We are grateful to Mr. José Zalaquett, a Chilean lawyer with extensive personal, 
practical and academic experience in the area of human rights, for preparing the study 
paper The Human Rights Issue and the Human Rights Movement. Its purpose is to serve as 
a general background document for discussions about the evaluation of programmes 
and policy-making on human rights. The theoretical distinctions which have been in- 
troduced in some parts of the work are a useful aid in exploring the complexities of the 
issue, to understand its roots and to relate it to other relevant topics. 


The specific aims of the paper are a) to examine the evolution of the human rights 
question, both in practice and in theory; b) to draw distinctions among various rights or 
sets of rights in order to clarify some common confusion and to lay the ground for certain 
propositions; c) to discuss the place of human rights in the international agenda and its 
relations to other topics, to political struggles and to some main ideologies and 
traditions; d) to describe the human rights movement as it now stands and to assess its 
successes and shortcomings; and finally, e) to identify likely trends and to advance 
propositions for an agenda for the years ahead. 


Part I deals with the evolution of the human rights question. The overview presented 
does not mean to be exhaustive, but rather attempts to relate the advancements in theory 
and legislation to the struggles of those concerned with the promotion of their rights and 
the rights of others. It also highlights major turning points in the history of human rights 
and suggests various angles from which progress can be assessed. 


Part II presents several classifications of internationally recognized human rights. It 
does not summarize generally accepted academic classifications, but rather separates 
human rights according to categories which may be relevant to practice. This chapter 
should serve as the basis for the reasoning which follows in the rest of the paper. 


Part I and II provide antecedents and elements for the analysis of some key topics 
relating to the human rights issue and the human rights movement, which are developed 
in Parts III and IV. 


Finally, Part V offers suggestions towards a human rights agenda for the coming 
years. These encompass questions of research, education and action, as well as problems 
related to the expansion of the human rights movement and its links with other net- 
works. 


To these stimulating reflections by Mr. Zalaquett we have appended two documents 
which bring the same issues closer to the agenda of the World Council of Churches. The 
first is A Decade of Human Rights in the Work of the WCC, an evaluative piece written by 
Mr. Erich Weingartner, CCIA Executive Secretary, in preparation for the Glion meet- 
ing of the CCIA’s Human Rights Advisory Group in March 1981. The second is the 
set of reports arising from the working groups established at that meeting of the Human 
Rights Advisory Groups. 


None of the documents reproduced in this issue of Background Information lay any 
claim to being definitive. As the WCC moves closer to its VIth Assembly, one of the eight 
issues chosen to be dealt with by the Assembly is “Struggling for Justice and Human 
Dignity”. The WCC Executive Committee, in describing this issue, emphasized that the 
commitment to the cause of justice and human dignity calls “for analysis and action in 
different manifestations of the struggle — the search for a world economic order, the 
concern for human rights, combatting racism, striving against the oppression of women, 
supporting refugees, overcoming world hunger.” The present publication aims to con- 
tribute to such analysis and action. 


Ninan Koshy 
Director 


I. THE EVOLUTION OF THE HUMAN RIGHTS QUESTION 


1. Brief overview 


Human rights as a “household notion”, as a central part of the world’s agenda and as 
the object of international activism, is a relatively new phenomenon which can be said to 
have started in a significant way around the mid-Sixties. 


The normative framework of the human rights movement and the human rights issue 
as they are known today can be found in the international human rights instruments 
(the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights, the International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, other 
complementary instruments and some regional documents), all of them post-World 
War II documents. Many of the provisions contained in them were already established in 
the national laws and Constitutions of several states and some of them can even be traced 
back to local statutes and concessions granted in the twelfth or thirteenth centuries, when 
men demanded and won limits on the authority of the king or lord. 


The various laws, declarations, bills and covenants on human rights sound so 
principled and majestic that they are often taken as just a product of a happy blend of 
statemanship and scholarship. Yet, in reality, the driving force behind these documents 
has invariably been the struggle of peoples demanding recognition and respect for their 
rights. This essential feature in the history of human rights is not always sufficiently 
stressed. 


Bearing this in mind, we will sketch the evolution of the human rights question. 
Rather than attempting to synthesize the history of human rights, this part will suggest 
landmarks of such a history. But before doing so, several caveats are in order : 


a. Human rights may be and are often approached from a philosophical, ethical 
or religious point of view, without particular consideration to their historical 
evolution. They are regarded as a system of values or as elements which are 
inherent to human dignity. Our interest here is to examine how these concepts 
evolved in history, and how they crystallized in legislation which reflected the 
gains, compromises and concession of arduous political, economic and ideo- 
logical struggles of groups, social classes or nations. 


b. Having said that, it may seem arbitrary to restrict the historical overview of 
human rights to any particular region or period of history. 


c. However, our specific interest here is to better understand the more direct 
historical antecedents of the human rights movement and legislation as they 


exist today. From this point of view, it makes sense to confine the following 
historical considerations to the Western Judeo-Christian World in modern 
and contemporary times. It is in this context that the most distinctive feature of 
the whole human rights perspective evolved : the placing of limits and duties 
upon the authorities and the community, nationally and internationally, on 
the grounds of the paramountcy of certain rights of the human person. 


The Magna Carta and other documents which reflected concessions granted by 
various European monarchs to some of their subjects more than seven centuries ago, are 
often quoted as the point of departure for modern human rights. For the most part, those 
documents concern themselves with the protection of the inviolability of the person and 
the privacy of home and property of some men. 


Later, with the travels of discovery, the advent of colonialism and empires, the 
creation of modern nation states, and the technological and industrial revolutions, rights 
were demanded by individuals, groups or nations from the metropolis or, once 
independence or reforms were obtained, from the new constitutional nation states in 
Europe and in the Americas. Laborious daily struggles and insightful political 
philosophies inspired one another throughout the process. 


Some of the legal milestones in this development (prior to the proliferation of 
national constitutions in modern states by the beginning of the nineteenth century) are : 
the Bill of Rights passed by the English Parliament in 1689, the Virginia Bill of Rights of 
1776, the Declaration of Independence issued by the thirteen American States in 1776, the 
United States Constitution of 1789, and the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen 
issued by the Constituent Assembly of France of 1789. 


As a result of this process, the protection of life, freedom and security of the person 
became more asserted for certain individuals, which were also entitled to certain liberties 
and participation in the political process of their society. The terminology under which 
these rights were granted was not that of “human rights” (a term developed in the 
twentieth century) but various other terms coming from the conception of natural rights 
(inalienable rights, inherent nghts, etc.), or under the name of rights of man and the 
citizen. 


By the mid-nineteenth century, a set of what has recently been termed the “first 
generation’ of human rights was well established in the legislation of various countries 
in Europe and the Americas. But not everyone was entitled to this first generation of 
rights, i.e. civil and political rights. They were, to a large extent, nghts for certain men. 
Their persons, the privacy of their property and business, and their freedom to 
participate in the associative life of the community and the political process were deemed 
worthy of respect and protection by the state apparatus they themselves controlled. These 
rights were not considered applicable to all races or social classes. Also the concept of 
women’s rights was largely unknown. Since those days, our common history has been to 
a significant degree the history of the battles to end discrimination and to extend these 
basic rights to everyone. Central actors in each of these battles have been those who assert 
their own rights; workers and peasants, women, religious believers, nations, ethnic 
groups, indigenous populations and various other so-called “minorities”, which more 
often than not, are actually majorities. 


Together with the increasing formal recognition of civil and political rights for all, a 
“second generation” of rights began to be formulated. They are the economic, social and 


cultural rights : the nght to be employed and to fair working conditions; the right to a 
standard of living that ensures health and well-being; the right to social security; the right 
to education; the right to participate in the cultural life of the community; special rights of 
motherhood and childhood. 


The legal establishment of this set of rights began by the recognition of some labour 
and union rights towards the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth century and with the development of the welfare ideas throughout the first half 
of the twentieth century. 


As we will later discuss, while liberalism was at the centre of the theoretical 
inspiration of the establishment of the first set of rights, the economic, social and cultural 
rights obeyed more the inspiration of Marxist and Socialist conceptions and, later, the 
teaching of some Christian Churches. 


Thus, at least formal recognition of all these rights was quite a common feature in the 
legislation of independent states towards the 1930's. But it was not until after the Second 
World War that both generations or sets of rights were internationally recognized. 
Shaken by the barbarity of that war, the independent nations of the time moved 
determinedly to try to prevent those horrors from ever happening again. Soon after the 
establishment of the United Nations, work on the drafting of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights began. Its text, proclaimed by the United Nations General Assembly in 
December 1948, leads off with the following statement : 


(Whereas) recognition of the inherent dignity and of equal and inalienable rights 
to all members of the human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world.” 


These words link world peace and the respect for human rights. The implication is 
that world peace and stability do not rest only on the security of governments or 
arrangements among them. It is the freedom and security of citizens of all countries that 
is the foundation of world peace. The cruel experience of the Second World War dictated 
such conclusions. Here is to be found the starting point of the human rights question as a 
matter of major international concern. However, the existing political and economic 
structures, both national and international, did not allow the world to live up to its post- 
war vision and apparent resolution. 


The real actors in the world arena at that time were the countries of the North. Africa 
and important areas of Asia and the Caribbean were still largely under colonial power. 
The Latin American countries remained on the periphery of the world scene, (a 
reflection of the marginalization suffered by the majority of their own people) and 
subjected to the domination or strong influence of the United States. During the Cold 
War there was hardly room on the world agenda for the furtherance of international 
human rights. The arms race, all-out ideological confrontation, and circumscribed proxy 
wars or conflicts marked the relations between the two world poles of military, economic 
and political power. 


2. Context in which the human rights question has developed since the 1960's 


Throughout the Sixties, the world witnessed the increasing clamour of the oppressed 
majorities. A tumultuous process of decolonization unfolded in the African continent. 
This was paralleled by popular organization and revolt seeking major political and 
economic changes in many countries of Latin America. Similar process occurred else- 
where in the Third World. 


The development of this process of change and a revolution of expectations amongst 
the most backward sectors of less developed countries took place in a special inter- 
national context: a) various forms of coordination among these countries in their 
demands towards countries of the North; b) implicit recognition of military parity 
among the super-powers and incipient efforts to limit the arms race; c) the emergence or 
consolidation of various poles of economic, political and military influence in the inter- 
national plane; d) the proliferation of internal conflicts or extreme aggravation of 
political struggles in numerous Third World countries and the consequent rise of 
strongly dictatorial regimes in many of them; e) gradual awareness of the condition of 
the “forgotten 40%” of the world population which remains at the bottom of the income 
scale; f) growing alarm over the danger of environmental pollution; g) intensification 
of generalized political awareness and the questioning of established values, and 
reformulations of policy strategies; h) radical re-evaluation, within various creeds, 
particularly Christian ones, of the role that the churches ought to play in the 
denunciation and removal of structural causes of economic and social injustice. 


As areaction to these developments, towards the early Sixties, voices were increasing- 
ly heard throughout the world invoking human rights to denounce situations of 
intervention or repression and to demand liberty, equality and justice. The allusion to 
human rights began thus to be employed as a reference to a tentative body of universal 
moral standards (not always defined or understood in the same manner) to reinforce the 
legitimacy of those demands. 


International attention during this period was stimulated by a number of events 
which acted as catalysts and increased international awareness : both the invasion of the 
Dominican Republic by the US marines in 1965 and the invasion of Czechoslovakia by 
Soviet Union troops in 1968 mobilized large sectors of world opinion around questions 
of relations among states and self-determination of peoples. In the second half of the 
Sixties, the emergence or evolution of regimes such as those in Indonesia, Brazil and 
Greece, and the racist government of South Africa raised numerous voices in defence of 
human rights. 


An important benchmark was the US intervention in the Indo-Chinese conflict, 
given the broad range of human rights questions involved and the profound questioning 
it provoked among US citizens themselves with respect to their own values and their 
government’s foreign policy. 


In the early Seventies, the proliferation of the repressive regimes in various countries 
in the Third World, particularly South America, and the greater attention given in the 
West to the development of dissident movements in Eastern European countries and the 
Soviet Union, marked new steps in the rise of international interest in the topic of human 
rights. Finally, the declared intention of the Carter Administration of making human 
rights a high priority of US foreign policy (whatever the judgement may be about the 
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actual human rights record of that administration) further contributed to the inter- 
national interest in the topic, and added to the controversy around the human rights 
question. 


It is in this whole context that in the early to mid-Sixties the human rights issue, as itis 
now known, began to develop. Many new international actors appeared while inter- 
national economic and political power centres spread. The world became one single 
arena, one single complex web of interdependence. As people everywhere realized this 
fact and the extent to which domestic conditions, including the respect of human rights, 
depended on external factors, they started taking more interest in international affairs. 
But it was not until non-governmental groups became involved in human rights action, 
nationally and internationally, that the language of human rights and the invocation of 
the Universal Declaration became household notions. The thrust of the international 
movement for human rights in the past 15 to 20 years in this way branched out of inter- 
governinental organizations such as the United Nations and began to be based on the 
work of ordinary individuals who, it has been proven, were better prepared to place these 
concerns on the world agenda. 


Thus, growing interdependence and the communication revolution have raised to 
world awareness the fact that we are one human community — a tentative, conflicting 
and seemingly non-viable one, but in the end, a community. Any community that 
becomes aware of its existence starts formulating basic values by which to guide itself. 
Seen in this light, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and other international 
human rights instruments constitute the first attempt on the part of the community of 
nations to build up a system of values of universal acceptance. And the efforts of the 
international human rights movement represent the determination of individuals 
throughout the world actually to enforce such incipient values. 


It is no wonder then, that in the last two decades other central topics closely related to 
the human rights question also appeared in the international agenda, such as peace and 
disarmament, protection of the environment and natural resources, the search for a just 
economic order, and freedom from extreme want. They, too, may be seen as the concern 
of a nascent community, which seeks to protect the common nest from being blown up or 
fouled and endeavours to use its resources for the benefit of all. 


The relationship between the human rights topic and these other major items in the 
international agenda have led to tentative formulations in recent years which seek to 
refer to those other important concerns also under the language of human rights. Such 
formulations aim at spelling out a set of “emerging rights” or a “third generation” of 
rights. 


3. The human rights issue and the human rights movement as they are now known 
The rough historical overview outlined above leads us to the present chapter in the 
history of the human rights question, which we may characterize by the following 

features : 
a. Human rights has become an issue undertaken by an international movement, 


combining direct local activism and international support and participation 
of individuals of many races, creeds or persuasions. 


ld 


. The very words “human rights” or the notion that these are rights which are 


inherent in all human beings has become a daily reference and a household 
notion. 


. Human rights has found a prominent place on the world agenda. 


. Activism previously undertaken under other invocations, names or banners 


has begun to use human rights terminology and machinery. 


. Various doctrines, philosophies or religions either have begun formulating 


their own concepts of rights or have stressed the connection between their 
respective traditions and human rights. 


. Various scientific disciplines have directed their focus towards the human 


rights question. 


4. Summary of various trends or punctuations in the history of the human rights issue 


and the human rights movement 


The developments outlined in this chapter suggest various ways in which the human 


rights question has been evolving and progressing : 
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a. From the point of view of the types of rights, we see a trend beginning with the 


recognition of what now is called a first set or “generation” of rights : the civil 
and political nghts. Within this set of rights, inviolabilities were first 
established, followed by freedoms and equalities (see Part II). Later a “second 
generation” of rights, the social, economic and cultural rights, appeared. And 
we now witness the progressive formulation of “emerging” rights or “third 
generation” of rights; 


. From the point of view of the authority or actor from whom rights are actually 


demanded, we notice how rights were first demanded from the king or lord, 
then from nation states and later from the international community. In recent 
times, demands have also been placed on non-governmental intermeauonel 
actors such as multinational corporations. 


c. As a corollary to the above, another trend in the evolution of human rights 


history may be stressed. It goes from the initial formulation or acceptance of 
various rights in doctrine, to the recognition of such rights, first in local statutes 
then in national legislation or constitutions, and finally in international 
declarations and covenants. 


. From the point of view of the development of conceptions about human rights, 


we See an initial stage in which such matters were the competence of juridical 
science, and political philosophy only. In recent decades human rights 
progressively engaged the attention of all the disciplines related to the human 
being, society and the environment. In a parallel development, the actions 
undertaken by the human rights movement have created a certain profes- 
sionalism or expertise which confront theorists with new realities, discoveries 
and challenges. : 


Il. TYPES OF RIGHTS : RELATIONSHIPS AND PRIORITIES 


The purpose of this chapter is to discuss the various types of human rights and their 
characteristics and relations, having in mind the practical importance of such 
distinctions, rather than entering into them just for the sake of academic advancement. 
Many of the difficulties for the promotion and protection of human rights which are 
found in practice are to a large extent based on the lack of clarity about the nature of 
various types of rights and the relationships among them. 


In the previous chapter, we sketched the evolution of the human rights question and 
concluded by referring to the main international instruments on human nights as the 
framework for the human rights movement. For the purpose of the distinctions which 
will follow in the present chapter we will consider as human rights those internationally 
established as such (except where we refer to the so-called “emerging” or “third 
generation’ of rights). To this end we will use as reference the content of the major inter- 
national documents on human rights : the four documents which have been subsumed 
under the name of the “International Bill of Human Rights” (the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights of the UN, 1948, the UN International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights, and the UN International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights together 
with its Optional Protocol, all of them of 1966), and some important regional covenants 
(the Inter-American Convention on Human Rights, 1968 and the Convention on Safeguarding 
of Human Rights and Basic Liberties of the Council of Europe, 1950). 


Reference will be occasionally made to the type of difficulties which are encountered 
in the arena of domestic or national legislation. 


1. Practical relevance of classification and terminological precisions about rights 


The expression “human rights”, as we have said, is a twentieth century formulation 
which has superseded other historical or ideological terms, (e.g. natural rights, rights of 
man and the citizen, constitutional rights or constitutional guarantees, civil liberties). 
Perhaps due to the fact that the term “human rights” was established internationally in 
documents to which all types of regimes are signatories, it does gather a degree of 
universal acceptance. Actually, “human rights” seems to carry a particular moral or 
symbolic weight which is higher than that of the specific rights contained in the Universal 
Declaration or other international documents. 


Therefore, the context in which the expression “human rights” is used in practice is 
sometimes indicative of a particular bias or conception on the matter. “Human rights and 
basic needs” is a phrase which may mean that economic and social rights are not 
considered properly rights but merely needs. “Human rights and civil liberties” may 
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convey the notion that human rights are considered to be restricted to life, freedom and 
security of the person only, excluding the remaining civil and political rights (“civil 
liberties”) and the economic and social rights. Expressions such as “fundamental human 
rights” or “basic human rights” are similarly restrictive. 


Equally illustrative is the degree to which certain specific rights are in practice used in 
association with the term “human rights”. Whenever the right to own property, religious 
freedom, freedom from extreme want, or the right to participate in the political process 
are associated with or omitted from the term “human rights”, the viewpoint of the source 
which so uses the term becomes apparent. 


The practical implications of these seemingly fine points about terminology are 
twofold: (a) given certain usages of the term “human rights”, certain political groups 
may feel inclined to reject the human rights conception as emanating from or being in the 
service of the ideology of the adversary group; (b) alow degree of association of certain 
rights with the expression “human rights” may also be indicative of a real need for better 
theoretical elaboration and/or policy precisions about how to conceive those rights and 
how to promote them. 


Adequate distinctions among various rights are also very important in order to 
understand and overcome common problems encountered in day-to-day human rights 
advocacy. The more complex the nature of the obligation a given right entails, the more 
difficult it is to substantiate its violation. Similarly, the rationale, responses or cover-up of 
the authority violating certain rights may vary greatly, according to the content and 
characteristics of the respective right. (See table on page 19) 


Appropriate distinctions may also help to focus on the particular relationship 
between certain rights and political, economic and ideological factors; or between those 
rights and certain disciplines or topics. 


2. Classification of human rights and norms according to the good protected or the evil 
fought : 


The most utilized distinction regarding the content of rights divides them into civil 
and political rights on the one hand, and economic, social and cultural rights on the 
other (which corresponds to the two separate UN Covenants, each bearing the name of 
the respective set of rights). The impression left is that the former group of rights concerns 
itself with security of the person and freedom, whereas the latter group deals with 
standards of living and welfare. 


A closer analysis of internationally recognized human rights leads us to distinguish 
the following groups : 


a. Inviolabilities : Life, physical and psychological integrity of the person, 
personal freedom, privacy of family life, home and correspondence, and 
property are, to a greater or lesser degree, protected against violation, intrusion 
or dispossession. It is understood implicitly in the law that such goods exist; 
they do not need to be “exercised”. They are deemed to represent the closest 
and most precious possessions, spiritual or material, of the human being. 
(These rights are included in the wider group “civil and political rights). 
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b. Freedoms: Freedom of thought and religion; freedom of opinion and 
expression; freedom of movement, domicile and emigration; freedom of 
assembly; freedom of association. The good protected is the freedom to parti- 
cipate in the life of society, including the freedom to leave the community. This 
is the generic good protected. However, the specific form such freedoms adopt 
may vary in different cultures and political systems. This group of rights is 
usually identified with the term “civil liberties”. They need to be “exercised”, 
i.e. anyone is free to do or not to do so. Such freedoms are protected against 
interference. (These rights are also included in the wider group “civil and 
political rights’). 


c. Equalities : All human beings are equal in dignity and entitled to all human 
rights without distinction of any kind such as race, colour, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or 
other status. All human beings are also ensured of equal protection of the law. 


More than creating a positive conception of equality, these norms attempt to 
ban the general evil of discrimination. (Although historically these norms 
about equality were established initially with regard to the only rights then 
asserted, the civil and political rights, they actually cut across all human rights 
and are at present established in both UN Covenants). 


d. Political freedoms : In some sense the respective norms of the international 
documents refer here to a freedom which can be grouped together with those 
listed above in b.; it is the freedom to participate in the political process, as it 
functions at present. A corollary of this freedom is the right to gain and main- 
tain the status of citizenship. 


In another sense, these norms establish the general parameters of a political 
model which guarantees that the will of the people is the basis for govern- 
mental authority. The good being protected here may be said to be “demo- 
cracy , but only in the very general sense of ensuring the paramount role of the 
will of the people and the right of all citizens to elect and to run for public office. 
These parameters are general enough to allow widely differing political 
systems to contend that they also fit in or better fulfil the implicit democratic 
ideal. (These rights are also included in the wider group “civil and political 
rights’). 


e. Within the general set of economic, social and cultural rights, distinctions are 
somehow morte tentative. As we said, the general good protected seems to be an 
adequate standard of living and welfare. Some further distinctions are often 
made in practice. 


One of the most common refers to the notion of “freedom from extreme want”. 
Although the meaning of “extreme want” or “extreme poverty” has been the 
subject of interminable debate, many policy makers identify it with illiteracy 
and the lack of minimum requirements of nutrition and health. How to 
measure adequate nutrition or health is again subject to debate. 


Another distinction has to do with union and labour rights. To a certain extent 
they may be considered a particular form of the freedom of association we refer 
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to in b. However, although the UN Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
refers indirectly to union rights and freedoms, they are dealt with in substance 
(and appropriately so) in the UN Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights. Actually, the very object of unions and union freedom is the promotion 
of many of the objectives listed under the general set of economic, social and 
cultural rights. In addition, even the possibility of creating unions and of their 
adequate functioning is very much contingent on the economic, social and 
cultural conditions (as well as on the political climate) of a given country. 


f. The prohibition of slavery and servitude stand somehow apart. They may be 
prima faciae considered to be protections against deprivation of personal 
freedom only, and this is still applicable to given forms of servitude. But 
beyond this immediately evident evil, these practices consist in denying some 
individuals their very condition of persons before the law. 


3. The nature of the obligation involved in the respective rights 


The obligation which is the counterpart to the respective right may consist of some- 
thing negative (not to do something): to refrain from violating or interfering with the 
respective inviolabilities or freedoms and not to discriminate. It may also consist of 
something positive: to do something or to give something in order to fulfil or to 
contribute to the fulfilment of some economic, social or cultural rights, or to create the 
appropriate conditions for the exercise of freedoms and the prevention of violations or 
discrimination. Thirdly, the obligation may consist of a combination of both positive 
and negative elements. 


4. The subject of the respective obligation 


Regarding negative obligations like not intruding or violating, not interfering and not 
discriminating, the subjects of the respective obligation are both the state authorities and 
the community at large. But as a rule, only the state authorities are under the additional 
obligation of preventing others from violating such rights and positively contributing to 
creating conditions for the exercise of freedoms and an end to discrimination. 


This distinction has great relevance in practice. Governments or, in a wider sense, 
“authorities” are usually held accountable internationally for violation of civil and 
political rights; but private groups or actors, including terrorist groups, which may 
efnigage in similar violations are not. The grounds for this different treatment is not to be 
found in a different moral reprobation attached to human rights violations coming from 
one or another source. Rather it is the recognition that violations of nights by non- 
governmental agents ought to be investigated and punished by the state itself as crimes; 
butif the state itself is the agent of such violations, there is a particular defencelessness of 
the people which should be of concern to the international community. 


Regarding the subject of the positive obligation of doing or giving something to 
contribute to fulfil economic, social and cultural rights, the respective norms allow for all 
possible models or interpretations. They may range from attributing a central role to the 
state on the one hand, to the negation of any positive obligation at all on the other. Some 
international treaties and national legislation in many countries have placed such 
positive obligation to a greater or lesser degree on the state and certain inter- 
governmental institutions. The international instruments refer in this regard to “inter- 
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national cooperation”, thus giving grounds to formulations which place a positive 
obligation on other states. International advocates also point to the positive obligation 
which may be attributed to international private economic actors. 


5. Enforceable rights versus programmatic or moral rights 


a. From the point of view of merely the content of a given right in the legal text (the 
way that night is formulated in the international instruriients), two factors 
determine the extent to which such rights are enforceable, or to what degree 
they are merely programmatic or moral : 


- Whether that right is conceived in the text as presently demandable or rather 
as a goal to be progressively achieved. The inviolabilities, freedoms and 
equalities, as well as the prohibitions of slavery and servitude are rights 
which can be demanded now. The norms about political freedom are also 
presently demandable to the extent that they conterhplate the participation 
within the existing political/electoral machinery; they are not presently 
demandable to the extent that they formulate general parameters for a model 
of expression of popular will which may not have been achieved yet. The 
economic, social and cultural rights are considered as ends to be progressive- 
ly achieved through internal effort and international cooperation; thus, 
except for trade union fights, they are not understood as presently demand- 
able in the international human rights documents. 


- Whether or not a given right which is presently demandable can be ever 
suspended or restricted or is subordinated to highet values. Some norms are 
absolute, i.e. under no circumstances are they to be suspended or restricted. 
Some rights find precise exceptions in the law. Some others can be 
suspended or restricted in ceftain emergencies and, moreover, are sub- 
ordinated to some other values. The only absolute norms ate the prohibition 
of slavery, servitude and torture; the freedom of thought and religion; the 
right of every accused person to a fair trial; and the general rule against 
discrimination. The rights to life, personal freedom and citizenship can be, 
under international law, subjected to precise exceptions in national legis- 
lation (such as legitimate defence, judicial application of death penalty or 
imprisonment, and lawful deprivation of citizenship or nationality). The 
rest of the inviolabilities and freedoms can be to a greater or lesser degree 
suspended or restricted temporarily by lawfully decreed emergenicies to the 
extent that is needed to satisfy the requirements of national security, public 
ofder or morality. 


b. Rights which seem enforceable by the way in which they are formulated may 
in practice be or become merely moral rights due to any of the following 
reasons : 


- The instrument in which they are proclaimed is not actually binding. (The 
Universal Declaration itself is not binding. The other major international 
human rights instruments, which are in principle binding, may have been 
signed but not ratified. Or, if ratified, the very question of the enforceability 
of intefnational law, beyond political or moral sanctions, is an age-old 
controversy.) 
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- The respective rights although internationally and/or nationally recognized 
may not be enforceable in practice if the detailed complementary national 
legislation is not passed and the judiciary is not empowered to fill the gap. 


- Finally, in practice, the very existence of a corrupt system or the fact that 
access to legal remedies is not affordable for sectors of the population, may 
render certain enforceable rights illusory. 


General statements about equality of human beings and all-encompassing 
rhetorical legal constructions (such as the rights of every person to “life, 
freedom and the pursuit of happiness”) are even less than programmatic 
rights. They constitute statements for preambles or just the expressions of 
aspirations. 


6. General classification of human rights according to the degree of consensus they 
gather both in the international documents and in practice 


Here we break down human rights into five categories, combining the several 
classifications and distinctions we have made above (see table on page 19). Then we 
correlate those five categories with the usage of the term “human rights” and with the 
expected response from those acused of violating them or not fulfilling them. The 
purpose of all this is to stress how different characteristics of human rights, as they are 
conceived in the text of the international documents, relate to given trends encountered 
in practice. 
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7. Individual rights and rights of peoples 


All the rights we have been dealing with so far are generally understood as rights of 
individuals, although to what extent that is an appropriate description for the various 
categories we have discussed above is certainly debatable. At any rate, in addition to the 
rights we have been concerned with so far, both UN Covenants repeat the same article 1, 
declaring that all peoples have the right of self-determination and the right to freely 
dispose of their natural wealth and resources. 


8. “Emerging rights” or “third generation” of rights 


A number of recent formulations aim at enlarging the scope of the current spectrum 
of internationally recognized human rights. In certain cases they refer to rights which are 
somehow protected in given national legislations, but have not yet reached international 
acceptance or have not attained the international status of “human rights”. This may be 
the case with laws for protection of the environment and of natural resources in some 
countries; or with the acceptance by law of conscientious objection as directly linked to 
the already recognized freedom of thought and religion. 


Sometimes these efforts put together rather heterogenous “new” or “emerging rights”. 
That is the case of some documents from the Latin American Episcopal Conference at 
Puebla (which recalls a list of new rights mentioned in a document from the Brazilian 
bishops, in February 1973), where the right to one’s good name, the right to privacy, the 
right to objective information and expression, the right to conscientious objection and 
the right to one’s own vision of the world are enumerated as “emerging rights”. 


Some common features can be found in other formulations which attempt to look at 
major items on the world’s agenda through the prism of human rights. In such 
formulations a so-called “third generation” of human rights includes the key structural 
changes, nationally and internationally, which are deemed essential for the respect and 
fulfilment of the civil and political and the economic, social and cultural rights. Peace 
and disarmament, the protection of the environment and of natural resources, the 
eradiction of extreme want and the achievement of a just international economic order, 
new and more just political arrangements and a more international “information order’, 
are the most common topics included in those formulations. 
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Il. THE MEANING OF INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND THEIR PLACE ON THE WORLD AGENDA 


In the previous two chapters we have stated that : (a) the international human rights 
documents represent the recognition of rights accepted in theory and/or incorporated in 
national legislation as the result of gains, compromises or concessions obtained through 
arduous political struggles; (b) that the human rights movement represents the 
determination of individuals and groups to close the gap between the consensus which is 
expressed in the text of the international documents and the disregard for human rights 
in practice. 


However, the thrust for the advancement of some types of rights has historically come 
from different philosophical or doctrinal traditions. Moreover, these traditions have toa 
large extent represented the ideology of contending sectors or classes. 


We have also seen in Part II that according to their content, as expressed in the 
respective documents (regardless of whether they are binding), the different types of 
internationally recognized human nights are not similarly enforceable. Some of them are 
absolute, presently demandable and involve negative obligations. Others can be 
restricted or suspended under some conditions, are presently demandable, and may 
entail in some cases more than negative obligations. Still others are conceived as not 
necessarily presently demandable, as well as involving positive obligations; but more 
often than not, the question of who is supposed to comply with such obligations is 
unclear. This is not to say that those rights which are formulated as simply program- 
matic, have a lesser moral strength or may be deemed to be less central to human dignity 
than other rights. It is merely an expression of how differently they are perceived from a 
purely legal point of view, regardless of their power as moral claims. 


With all this mind, let us discuss the meaning of human rights and their place on the 
world agenda : to what extent are internationally recognized human rights not just a 
hybrid product of the main philosophical and doctrinary positions on the matter? or is 
there an overall implicit conception in the Universal Declaration and the two UN 
Covenants ? If so, does any particular tradition predominate in such conception ? Do 
international human rights represent a new emerging conception not necessarily 
identifiable with any of its traceable philosophical roots ? If the latter, what is the 
meaning of such a concept and its limitations ? Another set of questions has to do with 
the relationship of human rights with the rest of major topics on the international 
agenda. 
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1. The human rights traditions 


None of the traditions we deal with in this section has as its sole focus the human 
rights question. They constitute primarily a comprehensive vision of the human being, 
society and history rooted in philosophical or religious beliefs. Such visions include (orit 
can be inferred from them) a position regarding : the question of the nature and destiny 
of human beings and humankind; the relationship between the individual and society; a 
theory of justice; principles for organization of political life; how to read or not to read 
history; the problems of conflicts in society and/or principles on howto solve conflicting 
claims; and even priorities and strategies for action and organizational aspects related to 
that. From many of these elements a particular position or theory about human rights 
emerges, either explicitly or implicitly, in the various traditions. 


For the most part, the content of the respective traditions can be found in abundant 
theoretical or magisterial writings. That is the case with the liberal, Christian and Marxist 
traditions. It is also the case with philosophies or doctrines such as fascism, the 
corporative state idea and the national security doctrine we refer to later on. However, in 
most systems, movements or political parties, the theoretical elements may be less 
stressed, and a certain combination of practices and political postulates borrowed from 
various traditions constitutes in itself a given position or angle with regard to the human 
rights question. The variations in this respect are innumerable. (One can think, for 
example, of the various forms adopted by the Social Democratic label or the Christian 
Democratic approach.) 


For the purpose of our analysis, we will focus mainly on the liberal, Marxist and 
Christian traditions, which are historically those most relevant in the process that led to 
the formulation of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the UN Covenants. 


The reference to those traditions would be by necessity succinct. 
2. Comparative analysis of the Liberal, Marxist and Christian traditions | 


a. The liberal tradition: In its eighteenth century formulation, the liberal 
tradition clearly departs from classical theorists of natural law, who stressed 
the reality of positive duties towards others. For classical liberalism, all human 
beings possess a state of perfect freedom to order their actions and dispose of 
their possessions and persons. Liberalism adopts agnostic pluralism with 
regard to the question of goods or ends which may be common to all human 
beings. That is, human beings may have quite different ideals and conceptions 
about what goods are to be pursued. Thus, the only common good is the 
freedom to pursue the goods of one’s choice, and this is the cornerstone of 
liberalism in its approach to questions of the rights of human beings. The only 
foundation for rights is liberty. Accordingly, freedom of religion, speech and 
assembly, association and movement, the right to security of the person and 
property, and the right to habeas corpus and due process of law are to be 
protected. These rights impose a negative obligation on others and the freedom 


1 We have borrowed for this section from the analysis of David Hollenbach in his Claims in Conflict, 
Paulist Press, New York/Ramsey/Toronto 1979; and of John Langan, in Defining Human Rights : A 
Revision of the Liberal Tradition and Notes on Comparing the Traditions of Human Rights, unpublished 
papers. 
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they represent finds a limitation only in the sense that there cannot be a 
restriction on the liberty of others by force or the threat of ‘force. 


The liberal theory does not rule out competition. Thus, it seems compatible 
with the presence of extreme want in a society, even if the resources necessary 
to eliminate it are present. Early liberalism set human beings free to participate 
in modern capitalist enterprise, and lent legitimacy to unlimited competition 
and acquisition of wealth. 


For classic liberalism, economic, social and cultural rights are not rights at all. 
The liberal tradition does not seem systematically to explore the social 
dimensions of the individual. The “others” are supposed not to interfere; the 
implicit supposition is that the interplay of free action somehow leads to an 
overall harmony that works for the benefit of all, better. than other arrange- 
ments. Such presupposition has been made explicit by liberal theorists in 
more recent times by reasoning that the value of economic competition for 
society as a whole does produce results which benefit not only the wealthy but 
also the poor. (The question of the truth of this argument is empirical rather 
than normative.) 


As a reaction to the accusation of the inhumanity of liberalism, contemporary 
liberal thinkers have defended the humaneness of the theory. John Rawles 
argues in his A Theory of Justice, that there are some “social primary goods”, that 
“every rational man is presumed to want” and formulates a basic normative 
standard for justifying inequalities in society : 


“All social primary goods — liberty and opportunity, income and wealth, and 
the basis for self respect — are to be distributed equally unless an unequal 
distribution of any or all of these goods is to the advantage of the least 
favoured.” 


Within Rawles’ conception, however, the question of satisfying economic and 
social needs arises only after basic liberal rights have been secured. There can 
be no trade-off between the right of liberty and economic or social rights, un- 
less it is necessary to raise the level of satisfaction of basic needs so that 
individual liberty can be reasonably asserted as the central value. 


As we have said, the liberal theory does not sufficiently explore the social 
dimension of the individual and this is even more obvious if we examine the 
disparities between nations. The liberal theory does not concern itself with 
conflict except by the implicit assumption that the best way of regulating them 
is just by securing freedom for all. Liberalism does not have a specific vision of 
future society; by inference we can imagine that the ideal liberal society is one 
in which perfect procedural or instrumental conditions (freedom for all) have 
been achieved, but liberalism does not concern itself with the kind of society 
which may emerge from the actual exercise of such interplay of freedom. 
Situations essentially adverse to liberal rights theory would be anarchy, 
rebellion and tyranny. 


Liberalism would understand as rights those included in the first four groups 
of the table on page 19. But while the content of the rights in group 1 (and also 
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2) of that table are very much straightforward, those rights in group 3 (civil 
liberties and some inviolabilities) and group 4 (political rights and democratic 
system of government) allow for different interpretations. For liberalism they 
would adopt the form which is commonly found in Western liberal demo- 
cracies. 


b. The Marxist tradition : Marxism strongly criticizes the liberal theory for its 


artificial isolation of political freedom from economic structures and from the 
social, institutional and ideological patterns which are in turn determined by 
those structures. Personal freedom and solidarity are deemed inseparable; 
thus, individual and social freedom can only be realized together. 


The goal of Marxism in the words of the Communist Manifesto is the creation of 
a society which has the form of “an association in which the free development 
of each is the condition for the free development of all”. For Marxism genuine 
freedom is a social reality and cannot be achieved by a person acting in 
isolation but only in solidarity with others. Political and civil liberties are 
abstractions as far as unequal freedom is the concrete fact in social life because 
of the inequality of different social classes. As a consequence, all real rights in 
Marx’s view are rooted in claims to social and economic equality, and only 
secondarily in claims to political equality. The goal of Marxism is the abolition 
of class distinctions and establishment of the communist society in which 
concrete freedom would be realized. Since the proletarian class is regarded as 
the agent of this revolutionary movement, the interests of the proletariat are to 
be the determining interests in shaping the political and economic life of 
society so long as classes continue to exist. During the transition to such a 
communist society, the special status of the proletariat is to be legally and 
politically guaranteed. 


In the Leninist conception, such a special role of the proletariat in the struggle 
for socialism and construction of communism is represented by the Com- 
munist Party, the vanguard of the revolution. Therefore, economic and social 
rights take pre-eminence, social participation is given priority over political 
liberty and this results in a political paramountcy of the Communist Party. 


The Leninist development of Marx’s thought and his conception of the party 
has led to partisan militancy and organization in a way which has sometimes 
proved effective to conquer (and maintain) power in society in the manner of 
an army conquering a fortress. Other Marxist streams of thought criticize the 
way in which Lenin has shaped the pre-eminence of the Communist Party asa 
perversion of Marx’s fundamental principle of the need for full participation 
by the people in determining the direction of society. 


The Marxist tradition emphasizes the inseparable relationship between 
individual fate and the course of society; it examines in depth the question of 
transformation of society; it aims at a given model of society and in this sense it 
does carry a utopian vision : the communist or classless society. 


For Marxism rights cannot achieve in history a degree of respect or fulfilment 
which is higher than the economic structure of society and the cultural 
development conditioned by it. The antithesis of the society in which rights are 


respected is for Marxism a society in which exploitation and class domination 
prevail. The deep suspicion of the liberal theory is that to carry on certain 
social and economic policies in society with the aim of promoting economic 
and social rights is not consistent with pluralism and can be imposed only by 
resorting to totalitarian and tyrannical measures. On the other hand, the deep 
suspicion of Marxism is that the satisfaction of economic, social and cultural 
needs cannot be achieved merely by political freedom in a society which 
functions with class divisions. 


c. The Christian tradition : It is highly questionable whether one can speak of a 
“Christian tradition”. No pertinent distinctions which can be made could 
possibly be applicable to all Christian churches or denominations. Any 
grouping of Christian churches for the purposes of presenting an argument or 
vision which may be common to them all would be, by necessity, arbitrary. 


Furthermore, it is difficult to trace a consistent historical line which may 
substantiate the gradual development of any particular Christian theory of 
human rights. As Hollenbach said referring to the Catholic tradition : 


“The history of modern Catholicism’s understanding of the ethical 
foundation of human rights has been a complex one. It has developed under 
the criss-crossing historical pressures of political events, economic realities, 
ideological conflicts, and the institutional interests of the Church itself. 
Thus, the Church’s teaching on human rights has not been set forth with the 
lean lines of a rigorous moral argument.” ! 


Nevertheless, it is important to point out certain aspects of the Christian vision 
which can help to explain the position on rights attained by both the Catholic 
Church and some Protestant churches and international ecumenical groups 
during the last two decades : 


- Human beings possess a transcendental worth not subordinate to any other 
end. Persons cannot be made instrumental to social and political arrange- 
ment. Human beings precede the state. 


- Human dignity is inherent to all individuals. Rights are the conditions for 
the realization of human dignity in action. 


- Religious freedom stands somehow preferentially among rights. 


- There is a preferential option for the poor rather than giving primacy to 
liberty over, or even at the expense of, extreme want. 


- The social function of the church is to endorse and to encourage rather 
than to enact and to enforce. Consequently, there is a lesser concern from the 
church’s approach to rights with the questions of legal (as opposed to merely 
moral) enforcement. 


- In an effort to consider all the dimensions of human dignity, civil and 
political as well as economic, social and cultural rights are equally stressed. 


1 See Hollenbach, op. cit., page 89 
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- The latter is done in a way which seems to respond to a harmonious vision 
of social life without sufficient reference to conflict. Probably this is the 
result of a Christian conviction that love can be a source of reconciliation 
and conflict resolution. 


- The conception of the transcendental nature of the human being is in- 
compatible with material conceptions or systems which result in material- 
istic life-styles. 


The Christian tradition does have an eschatological vision. The social 
dimension of the individual is emphasized no less than the notion of the 
fundamental worth of every human person. The analysis of conflict and 
conflict resolution is remarkably weak or absent. For the Christian rights 
tradition, materialism as a philosophy or materialistic societies are contrary 
to the fulfilment of rights; similarly, a society in which exploitation prevails is 
essentially contrary to the realization of human rights. 


Within Christian churches, particularly in the Third World, efforts have been 
made to fill the gaps which are left by the above-mentioned elements of a 
Christian vision. Christian theologians have formulated a Christian reading 
of history and the structures of society. They also propose or adhere to concrete 
strategies for structural change which they deem consistent with such 
Christian reading. 


3. The specific nature of internationally recognized human rights 


Both the liberal and Marxist traditions played a very strong role in the formulation of 
what has been termed the “International Bill of Human Rights” (see page 13 ). The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights was actually intended to set standards and voice 
aspirations, not to be legally binding. The Declaration was to be followed by a covenant 
which would be binding, but in the actual process of preparing it, objections were raised 
(by the USA and UK, for instance) about the inclusion of economic, social and cultural 
rights, on the grounds that they were inappropriate for judicial enforcement, and went 
beyond the rights contained in existing national constitutions. ! 


The resulting compromise was the drafting of two separate covenants, one foreach set 
of rights, (apart from the Optional Protocol to the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights). 


It has been pointed out that although the Universal Declaration of Human Rights is not 
technically binding, the moral force it has acquired in practice has lent a binding 
character. As a reinforcement of such an argument, it is said that many other inter- 
national documents which do have a binding character make explicit reference to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights in their own text. 


Does any particular tradition predominate in the International Bill of Human 
Rights ? This question cannot be fully answered without taking into account the actual 


1 See Philip Alston’s Making and Breaking Human Rights, working paper issued by the Anti-Slavery 
Society, London 1979. 
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practice of movements or groups which carry on their action under the banner of such 
internationally recognized human rights. (We will examine this question again from this 
particular angle in the next chapter.) 


The text of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights plus the two UN Covenants 
themselves give no ground for sustaining that a particular tradition has prevailed 
therein. If we follow the five categories of rights as outlined in the table on page 19 , and 
we bear in mind the emphasis placed on different rights by the traditions we have just 
examined, we can draw the following conclusions : 


a. The rights in group | are common to all traditions (notice that freedom of 
thought and religion is different, strictly speaking, from freedom of expression 
or worship; in this first group we refer only to the freedom to hold or adhere toa 
given belief or creed). 


b. Rights in group 2 in the same table can also be found in all three traditions. A 
caveat must be made though : legal systems inspired in the liberal or Marxist 
tradition may certainly differ considerably as to what kind of exception may be 
lawful (as opposed to “arbitrary”’) when coming to the right to life and personal 
freedom. In other words, behaviour considered criminal in different national 
legislations may vary greatly. 


c. While all traditions may also coincide on the groups of rights contained under 
numbers 3 and 4 of the table, the very content of those rights can be interpreted 
in widely contrasting ways within systems and cultures rooted in the liberal or 
Marxist tradition. 


d. The fact that economic, social and cultural rights are expressed in the inter- 
national documents as just moral or programmatic rights does not contradict 
any of the three traditions. The liberal thinkers may consider that economic, 
social and cultural rights are not rights at all, but the question is hardly relevant 
because of the way in which such rights are actually established in the inter- 
national instruments. 


For the Marxist tradition, the realization of rights cannot be higher than the 
economic structure and political arrangements and cultural developments of 
the society; those rights by necessity remain claims where they are not in effect, 
and where they have been realized, they can be conceived as rights but in the 
sense of opportunities or achievements granted to the individuals by the state 
or the revolutionary process itself. The Christian tradition, as we have seen, 
does not place special emphasis on the question of legal enforceability versus 
moral character of the rights. 


Internationally recognized human rights may be considered as a kind of common 
denominator of the normative aspects of the various traditions we have been analysing in 
this chapter. This common denominator, by its very nature, is very limited. The relation- 
ship between the individual and the society is not explored in any systematic way except 
for general vague reference to the need for international cooperation. There is no implicit 
vision of an ideal society or of a direction of history (although some may argue that the 
implicit vision of an ideal society coming out of the set of internationally recognized 
human rights is one in which all such rights are respected or fulfilled.) 
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Summarizing, the consensus which is expressed in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the UN Covenants is reduced to: 


- an absolute condemnation of the most extreme forms of deprivation of 
freedom and of the very condition of persons (slavery and servitude), of in- 
tolerance (negation of freedom of thought or religion), and of the defenceless- 
ness of the individual before the state (torture or conviction without observance 
of minimum rules for a fair trial). 


- the protection of life, personal freedom and citizenship, aside from lawful 
exceptions. (Of course, there could be no lawful exception in contradiction with 
the absolute rights mentioned above.) 


- general affirmation of certain freedoms and inviolabilities but without 
detailing the real content of such nights, nor the real content of values or 
situations on account of which they may be suspended or restricted (public 
order, morality or national security, or even the concept of emergency). 


- general expression of a democratic model but without precision about its 
practical character. 


assertion of economic, social and cultural rights, at least as programmatic 
rights. 


The consensus which the internationally recognized human rights represent 
according to what we have just summarized may seem rather slender and unimpressive, 
and yet it is arguably the largest explicit ideological consensus ever reached by human- 
kind. ! In the next chapter we will dwell on how such consensus is dynamic and its very 
content may be influenced by the actions undertaken within its framework. 


Seen in this light, international human rights may be considered as the attempt of the 
community of nations to formulate moral values of universal acceptance. The initial 
steps aim at the establishment of a sort of global lay ethics. 


Human rights as a clamour for moral standards is linked with the increased 
awareness that the world is becoming more and more an inextricable net of economic, 
political/military and cultural interconnections, and that the present political, economic 
and information-flow settings and arrangements, both nationally (in most countries) 
and internationally, are unjust. 


_ Over the last two decades, human rights has found its place on a short list of giant 
topics at the centre of the world’s agenda. All these topics have arisen amidst increased 
international communications and relations, multiplication of international fora, like 
the UN bodies, and the awareness of the reality of interconnections (some prefer the 
word interdependence). All these major topics involve the majority of nations (if not all 
of them), reflect conflicting interests, and relate to critical situations for the development, 
security and welfare of humanity. They all embrace problems requiring very long-term 


1 Of course, there are many systems and cultures which are not rooted in any of the traditions we 
have examined above. Yet, many respective states are signatories of the international documents on 
human rights. 
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solutions. Thus, they remain on the agenda for decades and generate multitudes of 
debates and even stimulate the development of new professions and academic 
specialities. 


Among those topics one can mention : economic development, with the variety of 
other topics or sub-topics derived from it, like conservation and renovation of natural 
resources, eradication of extreme want, transfer of technology and questions of 
appropriate technology, debates about various models and options for development, the 
impact of different options in the international economic order, etc.; world peace and 
disarmament; protection of the environment. ! 


All these topics have important areas of overlapping. More recent formulations try to 
present the same key topics in a language of structural analysis. Thus, the questions of 
development and eradication of poverty become subsumed within the general topics of a 
more just international economic order; peace and disarmament are linked with the 
wider question of a more just international political order; and reference is increasingly 
made to ensuring cultural identity and an appropriate participation by all nations in the 
international flow of information, which is referred to as the need for a “new information 
order”. 


Human rights touches upon all these topics. As we have already said, (see page 20 ) 
there are even efforts to formulate the other major items on the world agenda through the 
prism of human rights. This apparent confusion or overlapping can be explained by the 
fact that human rights are actually the normative angle from which to look at problems 
long since addressed under other labels (justice, freedom, development, liberation, 
democracy/socialism, end to exploitation, and even the need for revolution) and 
continue to be so addressed. In the final analysis, human rights is neither all- 
embracing nora phantom area which does not have an identity of its own. Itis, as we have 
said, a universal normative approach concerning substantive areas of individual dignity 
and social relations. 


As we will see in the next chapter, human rights themselves are being invoked by 
various groups, with different meanings in the advancement of their own ideas or 
programmes. Sometimes the formulation given to the very words human rights or the 
language used to emphasize this or that other right may give an indication of the bias of 
the particular group or sector which so uses the term (see page 13 ). 


1 With increasing frequency political leaders make reference to this short agenda of giant topics. 
One example was President Carter’s farewell speech to the nation in January 1981, in which he re- 
called the Jeffersonian triad of “life, freedom and the pursuit of happiness” (a most general 
formulation with which all human rights traditions would have agreed even before international 
human rights were recognized) and declared that the contemporary reading of this triad was that life 
meant the banning of the possibility of a nuclear holocaust, freedom meant respect for human rights, 
and the pursuit of happiness meant the preservation of resources and the environment, and the 
opportunity of its use for the benefitof mankind. Another example is the introduction by Willy Brandt 
to the report entitled, North-South: A Programme for Survival produced by the International 
Commission he chaired. Brandt tells of a message he received from an African leader who thought the 
Brandt Commission could “contribute to the development of world-wide moral values”. 
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IV. THE HUMAN RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


1. The human rights movement : characterization, participants 


We have said that the development of an international human rights movement 
constitutes the last chapter in the history of the human rights question (see page 12 ).We 
have also indicated that in the last two decades activism which had previously been 
undertaken under other invocations, names or banners began to use the human rights 
terminology and machinery. 


Let us clarify, from the outset, the sense in which we use the term “movement”. This 
word may mean a preparatory stage of an organization or a given tendency, faction or 
style within a larger organization. “Movement” may also mean given actions, be they 
concerted or not, inspired by the same values or the pursuit of a common objective. 


We include the following elements : (a) a given practice by numerous individuals, 
groups or institutions, (the institution as a whole or some individuals or sectors within 
the institution) aiming at changing a given state of affairs; (b) shared objectives, 
principles or values, or a common opposition to certain actions or doctrines, which 
inspire such practice; (c) in the pursuit of the common end, the objectives or values 
shared take pre-eminence over other principles, memberships or loyalties which may be 
held by participants; (d) although no all-embracing organization or even former 
coalition may exist, communication and collaboration among participants (not 
necessarily structured or formalized) exist to a significant degree. 


When we speak of the international human rights movement, we refer to a number of 
individuals, groups and organizations which over the past 15 to 20 years have developed 
an increasingly professional human rights practice. At the core of this human rights 
movement there are a number of non-governmental organizations, national and inter- 
national. They will be referred to here as “non-governmental human rights organi- 
zations” and understood to incorporate the following common elements : 


- the organization does not have a governmental or official character; 
- it is non-profit; 


- the precise or main objective of the organization consists in the promotion or 
defence of human rights (not necessarily all of them); 


° 


- the central purpose of the organization is not to work for the advancement or 
respect of its own rights or of the rights of its members, but rather for the rights 
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of others, or in general, for the creation of conditions which favour the respect or 
promotion of human rights; 


- the organization does not seek, directly or indirectly, political power. 


These criteria allow us to distinguish non-governmental human rights organizations 
from all others groups or organizations which work for the advance of human rights, 
accept the principles enshrined in the international human rights documents, and even 
collaborate with non-governmental human rights organizations, yet do not meet all the 
above criteria. (This distinction does not carry a value judgement but is made for 
analytical purposes only.) Trade unions, political parties and churches (to which we will 
return) do have objectives and carry out programmes which touch in various degrees 
upon human rights questions. In many cases they may have initiated or reformulated 
their actions or programmes using the language of human rights, or invoked the 
principles contained in the international instruments. However, a union by virtue of its 
own nature will have the central objective to advance the interest and labour rights of its 
members; a political party will aspire, by definition, to political power; a given church 
will not regard the task of defending and promoting human rights as necessarily its 
exclusive or central programme. 


Following is a listing of other organizations which may stand closer to the core or 
more to the periphery of the human rights movement as defined above. The relative place 
in the human rights scene of these organizations (inter-governmental organizations and 
the churches in particular) varies greatly, depending on actual practice. 


a. National organizations for civil liberties or for the rights of given groups or 
minorities. This type of organization has spread greatly in recent decades in the 
developed liberal democracies, as well as in various Third World countries. 
They usually focus on legal aid, dissemination of information, education, and 
lobbying. Many of them are, in most respects, so similar to non-governmental 
human rights organizations (in motivation, style of work, etc.) that any sepa- 
ration or distinction would seem artificial. But the situations they face are 
different in more than one regard. National civil liberties organizations or 
minority groups organizations usually have a reasonable expectation of 
achieving some redress within the mechanism of the existing legal/political 
system. They do not necessarily work within the framework of internationally 
recognized human rights (sometimes they fight for the advancement of “new” 
or “emerging” rights), but rather take as their point of departure their national 
constitutions or seek to enlarge the scope of their own legal system. These 
organizations do establish links with the human rights movement as under- 
stood in its strictest sense. 


b. Inter-governmental human rights organizations or bodies. We will deal with 
the UN and some regional inter-governmental organizations in the next 
section of this chapter. 


c. National and international non-governmental organizations working On areas 
relevant to human rights concerns. There is a multitude of organizations which 
concern themselves with the eradication of poverty, job training, health care or 
education. Their work relates to the fulfilment of economic, social and cultural 
rights. Also included in this group are those who work in areas which are 
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closely related to human rights, like the protection of the environment, peace 
and disarmament, or economic cooperation and development. 


d. Specialized UN bodies promoting international cooperation in some eco- 
nomic, social or cultural areas (e.g. ILO, UNESCO, WHO). 


e. International church organizations, or national churches (treated further 
below). 


f. Groups established to work internationally in solidarity with liberation move- 
ments or the plight of dissidents or the opposition under repressive regimes. 


g. Professional groups or associations working nationally or internationally in 
solidarity with their colleagues or for advancement of the rights of their 
profession or members. International and national trade unions working for 
the rights of other unionists or for the advancement of labour or union rights 
in general. 


h. Political parties’ human rights activities. 


i. Governments which take an interest in the human rights question. (Of course, 
whether they really serve the purposes of human rights or merely antagonize 
the human rights movement depends on the concrete practices of a given 
government. This holds true equally for political parties.) 


2. The core of the human rights movement 


a) International non-governmental human rights institutions | : Most of the 
principal international non-governmental human rights organizations have been 
created or reactivated or have grown significantly over the last two decades. They are 
generally action-oriented (campaigning, lobbying, engaging in international advocacy 
and presentations before appropriate bodies). Although a number of them concentrate 
mostly on research, documentation, education and dissemination of information, the 
content of their work is appropriate for action and advocacy by themselves or by others. 
The thematic focus of these international organizations is generally the rights we have 
grouped in numbers 1 and 2 in the table on page 19 : torture or cruel, inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punishment; slavery and contemporary analogous practices; 
restriction of the freedom of thought or religion, imprisonment for reasons of conscience 
or for the peaceful exercise of human rights; death penalty and extra-judicial execution 
as well as the recent phenomenon of “disappearances”; unfair trials; racism and other 
forms of illegal discrimination; threats against the survival, the cultural identity or the 
self-determination of peoples or ethnic groups. 


In the next section of this chapter we will discuss the rationale for this thematically 
restricted focus. The international non-governmental human rights organizations here 
described frequently refer to the situation of civil liberties or political rights in a given 
country. Such references however are generally secondary or background comments. 


1 The references made here to specific organizations serve only the purpose of illustrating the 
various distinctions we outline. 
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The geographical focus of these international organizations also varies. For the main 
ones, the focus is theoretically global, but in practice, with one or two exceptions, they 
actually monitor a number of countries by region or continent. Various international 
organizations are regional in focus and in some cases concentrate on just one given 
country. (Some of these latter organizations meet the criteria we have laid for 
characterizing non-governmental human rights organizations, but others are closer to 
what we have called solidarity groups on page 32 . 


Regarding the size and form of organization, there is also a great variety, explained in 
part by the mandate, geographical focus, nature of the membership and type of activities 
undertaken. Some organizations, like Amnesty International, which has over 300,000 
members and subscribers throughout the world, are based on open and active member- 
ship. Others, like the International Commission of Jurists, have limited membership and 
draw from the expertise of a particular profession. 


b) National non-governmental human rights organizations: A very important 
development in the history of international human rights has been the emergence and 
multiplication, in various Third World countries, of national human rights organi- 
zations working for human rights in their own country. Some of the most effective have 
developed in situations of very severe repression. In many countries, these organizations 
have constituted, at least for an initial period, the only systematic effort to help the 
victims of repression and gather information about human rights violations. 


The main focus of the national human rights organizations is the group of rights 
under | and 2 in the tableon page 19 . However, many of these organizations also concern 
themselves with states of siege, states of emergency and martial law inasmuch as they are 
the legal framework for restricting civil liberties. 


In addition, they sometimes criticize the lack or suspension of political rights or the 
flaws of the political/electoral system. Moreover, national human rights organizations in 
various Third World nations link the need for eradication of extreme want to human 
rights. The content of the criticism or denunciation may be a moral critique of the 
economic policy carried out by the government or the denunciation of corrupt 
governmental practices which prevent aid reaching the needy. On occasion the analysis 
and denunciation go beyond that to include a criticism of the very economic and 
political structures which permit or are conducive to the perpetuation of misery, but 
usually such analyses are maintained on the level of moral foundations and stop short of 
specific criticism and/or propositions for alternative policies. 


In this way, gradually, the tendency has developed to include the situation of extreme 
want as one of the forms of absolute evil which should be prohibited in some absolute 
normative way. ! 


1 We have mentioned the extreme forms of deprivation of freedom (and of the condition of person 
before the law), the extreme forms of defencelessness of the individual before the state, and the 
extreme forms of intolerance, as the evils being fought by absolute norms in the international human 
rights documents (see page 28 ). Discrimination is also banned by an absolute norm in the inter- 
national instruments, but, like extreme want, concrete situations of discrimination and the ways of 
overcoming them are more difficult to put into precise normative terms than the other absolute rights. 
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By the very nature of their programmes, itis clear that the national non-governmental 
human rights organizations dissent with at least certain practices of a given govern- 
ment. Often working in some form of collaboration with, or under the sponsorship of one 
or more churches, these national organizations are normally staffed by persons from 
various creeds or political persuasions. Although individual participants may also 
oppose a government and not only dissent from certain practices, the organization as 
such does not carry out political opposition activities. 


No particular professional background is strictly needed to participate in human 
rights activism, but because of the specific nature of some programmes, given professions 
are often frequently represented (e.g. lawyers, social workers, doctors, documentalists, 
journalists and clergy). In some countries, the organization itself is under the sponsor- 
ship of the local bar association or a given group of lawyers. 


National non-governmental human rights organizations have spread in South 
American countries since the late 1960’s and more intensively over the last seven or eight 
years. Many have been created in Central America and the Caribbean over recent years. 
Some short-lived groups appeared in Indonesia and Malaysia in the mid- to late Sixties; 
in more recent times, new and more systematic efforts for the defence of human rights 
have been developed in countries such as the Philippines, Indonesia and South Korea. 
In the African continent, national human rights efforts developed mainly in South 
Africa and in Zimbabwe. 


In these regions and sub-regions, there are also bodies which coordinate and support 
the efforts carried out in the defence of human rights in specific countries. Again, in most 
cases, such organizations have been supported or sponsored by one or more churches, or 
by regional bar or lawyers’ associations. 


In Eastern European countries and the Soviet Union, there has been a rather uneven 
development. In some countries, there are hardly any national human rights organi- 
zations, whereas in others, such as Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Soviet Union 
several groups and organizations have appeared or grown in recent years. Some 
dissenting groups in socialist countries meet the criteria we have laid out to characterize 
non-governmental human rights organizations (see page 30 ) and some do not (these 
distinctions, as we have said, do notimply a value judgement). The Declaration on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, signed in Helsinki in 1975, inspired the creation of new 
organizations in some socialist countries or served as a focal point of reference for 
previously established groups. 


c) Intergovernmental human rights bodies : Apart from the UN bodies (the UN 
Human Rights Commission and its various sub-commissions and ad-hoc groups, 
together with the related Human Rights Division of the UN; the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees; the human rights departments, bodies or programmes undertaken by 
specialized agencies such as UNESCO or the ILO), we should also mention here the 
Human Rights Committee established in Article 28 of the International Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights which was set up recently after that Covenant entered into force. Its 18 
members serve in their personal capacity. Thus, strictly speaking, the Committee is not 
considered an inter-governmental body (despite the fact that it is served by the UN 
Human Rights Division). 
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There are some important regional bodies which also have human rights com- 
missions integrated by members who serve in their personal capacity : the Inter- 
American Commission on Human Rights and the European Commission on Human 
Rights. In both regional systems there also exists a human rights court, although the 
Inter-American Court has not been able to develop jurisprudence as has its European 
counterpart. 


We can see a distinction then, between inter-governmental human rights bodies 
which are composed of government representatives (therefore being political bodies), 
and other independent bodies which are simply served by the staff of intergovernmental 
institutions. The latter bodies, in principle, stay closer to the centre of the human rights 
movement. 


d) The churches: The place of a given international or national church body or a 
joint effort by various churches in the human rights scene depends on various factors. 
We have seen throughout this section how churches are linked to national and regional 
efforts to protect human rights. In many cases, although the motivation which prompts 
the churches to participate may be specifically religious, the respect they bear for other 
participants gives considerable autonomy to such institutions. In some other human 
rights organizations a heavy religious character is explicitly retained. 


Because of their own nature, churches are taken to be in consonance with most of the 
criteria (non-governmental, non-profit, not seeking access to political power) which have 
been listed on page 30 . The participation of the churches has been instrumental in 
providing a legitimate character to some national human rights organizations working 
in situations of heavy repression where opposition is outlawed. 


3. Conceptions, strategies, ideologies within the human rights movement 


The international human rights movement and the human nghts issue itself are the 
source of considerable misgivings and mixed feelings on the part of not only political 
actors and observers but also some human rights advocates. 


Few will dispute the essential role the human rights movement has played in voicing 
the clamours of the oppressed and in providing assistance to the victims of repression. 
Somehow, notwithstanding the strong endorsement such activities receive, many seem to 
feel that there is a fundamental ambiguity about the whole human rights question and 
the human rights movement. Some would fear that despite all the good things done, the 
human rights movement may be sapping energies which could be directed at changing 
the root causes of injustice instead of fighting only the symptoms of a structurally evil 
situation. Others may believe that the human rights movement stands in the way of the 
protection of national security or the preservation of public order (and the inevitably 
harsh measures such tasks are deemed to entail) without which no real progress and 
development is seen possible. Moreover, from both sides of the political fence comes the 
suspicion that the international human rights movement may be ideologically biased in 
one direction or the other; such are sometimes voiced from countries where international 
human rights are regarded as the expression of cultural values of the West or the Judeo- 
Christian civilisation, but not necessarily applicable in the same way to the local 
tradition or belief. 


We have said before (see page 27 ) that there is no ground to sustain that international 
human rights documents embody any particularly predominant ideology. But we also 
said that the actual activities of the human rights movement undertaken under that 
normative framework may lead to a different conclusion. 


We will argue that the ideological, analytical and programmatic limitations of the 
human rights movement are linked intimately to its strength. Yet, after developing that 
argument, we will recapitulate to have another look at the question of whether there is 
any particular ideological bias or orientation in the human rights movement. 


a) The absence of causal analysis: Action undertaken within the framework of a 
declared universal consensus must keep within the limits of such a consensus if it is to 
enjoy both the moral strength it carries and its potential universal appeal. International- 
ly recognized human rights constitute a normative approach to problems rather than | 
propositions on how to solve them. Accordingly, as a rule, human rights advocates 
denounce a given practice as essentially wrong and demand its cessation. They do not 
usually propose concrete ways to go about it, nor do they negotiate or bargain with the 
respective authorities. 


This is the result of conscious policy, not naiveté. Such policy is dictated by what is 
referred to below as the “imperative of effectiveness” : The intensity of international 
pressure is to a large extent dependent on the possibility of mobilizing people, groups 
and institutions from various nations, ideological backgrounds and political per- 
suasions. Since the widest alliances are likely to be achieved only around very specific 
objectives, refraining from controversial analysis is in itself instrumental to attaining 
such alliances. 


Regarding national human rights organizations, these considerations may have less 
validity or they can be explained partially by other reasons. On the one hand, abstaining 
from political analysis may be a requirement for the survival of the respective organi- 
zation, for example, where a particularly repressive government tolerates only relief pro- 
grammes for the victims of repressions. In some other cases, and depending on the 
particular national context, there may be a need to actually engage in a more analytical 
substantiation of the human rights claims in order precisely to mobilize support for that 
cause. However, with these caveats, what we have just said regarding international 
organizations still remains valid for national human rights bodies. 


Some political groups, particularly those who actually suffer repression, tend to 
understand better the need for these limitations in the human rights advocacy. More- 
over, they may even incorporate the human rights question within their overall political 
analysis and aims, and assess the importance human rights may have to save lives, to call 
public attention to a particular situation, and to place some restraints on the authorities. 


b) The imperative of effectiveness : Human rights organizations seem determined 
to achieve concrete results. The first question is what they understand by effectiveness. 
A tentative answer would be that effectiveness is for them, in the short term, to assist and 
defend victims and their relatives, to denounce the violations of human rights, and to 
contain repressive practices. In the long term, effectiveness would be to eradicate 
repressive practices and erect safeguards which may make their reintroduction difficult. 
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In human rights work effectiveness must, as a rule, be measured in indirect ways. To 
what extent the release of an individual prisoner, for example, is due to the particular 
pressure of a human rights organization, is in practice very hard to tell. Effectiveness is 
often measured by the quality and intensity of the pressure being mobilized rather than 
by clear links between the effort expended and the result obtained. Thus, human rights 
activities do implicitly demand the confidence that good quality work will produce some 
results if only by cumulative effect. Apart from the absence of causal analysis and the 
reference to universal moral standards, there are some other key elements contributing to 
the effectiveness of human rights work : 


- The capability of engaging ordinary citizens in the human rights movement. 
governments and political parties, by their own nature, will not base their 
foreign or domestic policies on value considerations alone. On the other hand, 
in countries under repressive rule, the political élite are often the first victims of 
repression or are disqualified by the government. This emphasizes the 
importance of being able to engage common citizens in international and 
national human rights work. The message that international public opinion is 
prepared to deal with human rights beyond narrow considerations of national 
sovereignty is in this way reinforced. 


- Credibility of the organization. Some elements can be singled out as contri- 
buting to the credibility of human rights organizations : the accuracy of the 
information presented; the balance of the work (that is, the perceived determi- 
nation of working against violations of human rights regardless of the political 
ideology of the victim or the repressive agent); the language used (avoiding 
ideological rhetoric, for example); and the ideological and financial in- 
dependence of the respective organization. 


c) The human rights movement and the question of political violence : Voices are 
increasingly heard from certain quarters protesting that the human rights movement 
does not seem to condemn with sufficient energy human rights violations from non- 
governmental groups. Several precisions need to be made here in order to understand 
how this point relates to the human rights movement : 


- Forthe most part, human rights organizations, national or international, do not 
take a stand with regard to the question of pacifism or non-violence. (It is safe to 
assume, though, that many of the individual members actually do stand for 
non-violence.) 


- All major traditions contemplate in one way or another the right to rebellion 
against oppression. Some would consider violence a matter of last resort. Some 
would deem it inevitable. Even the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, in its 
preamble, declares that it is essential, “if man is not to be compelled to have re- 
course, as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny and oppression, that human 
rights should be protected by the rule of law”. 


- The fact that the majority of non-governmental human rights organizations 
take no stand regarding political violence should be understood only as a 
neutral position vis-a-vis questions of international armed conflicts or internal 
strife, be it civil war, guerrilla warfare, or other forms of insurrection or 
rebellion. Of course, human rights organizations would stress that basic human 
rights should prevail even in the case of war. | 
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- As acorollary to the above, terrorism will always be condemnable, and such 
condemnation should be absolute. Whether or not human rights organizations 
actually take action to try to stop terrorism will depend on how they perceive 
the possibility of being effective in that field, but this should in no case be inter- 
preted as avoidance of a clear moral condemnation of terrorism. 


- However, terrorism is increasingly being used in ambiguous senses and extend- 
ed to forms of insurrection or rebellion which may respect the international 
humanitarian norms regarding armed conflicts (Geneva Conventions). 


- Contemporary developments regarding political struggles and the use of 
violence have introduced much greater complexities to this age-old question. 
For those who believe in pacifism and non-violence the answer may be clear. 
For those who do not rule out rebellion or simply take no stand on the matter, 
there is the need for a more comprehensive normative theory which may be 
consistent with the international human rights standards. 


d) Is there a given conception within the international human rights movement ? 
One understandable question in this regard is whether the international human rights 
movement is not coming, in practice, closer to a social democratic model of develop- 
ment, political organization, and welfare (particularly as it is represented in countries 
where social democracy has had a rule long enough to integrate its political and 
economic model). Many international human rights organizations are based in such 
countries; moreover, the practices of these governments are rarely the main target of 
criticism. This may constitute grounds for the creation of a certain image. The human 
rights movement may actually leave out of its focus certain countries, but this should not 
be construed as a positive endorsement of the respective political systems. On the other 
hand, countries or governments cannot be regarded in total isolation of the wider 
political/military or economic international systems to which they belong. 


e) Does the human rights movement need to develop a certain ideology ? It can be 
rightly claimed that the international human rights documents represent a compromise 
rather than a genuine theoretical breakthrough. There is a perceived theoretical vacuum 
in the available traditions on human rights regarding questions of what is the foundation 
of human rights, what is the relation between different human rights, and what is the 
relation between human rights and the institutions of social, political and economic 
life. | 


The question of whether the human rights movement needs to meet this theoretical 
challenge is a valid one. Such a task seems unattainable at present : to ask the human 
rights movement to maintain its effectiveness and at the same time ask it to go beyond the 
foundations of that effectiveness is a contradiction in terms. However, that theoretical 
challenge may prove a major item for a future agenda of the human rights movement. 


4. The human rights movement and the reality it confronts 

Systematic violations of human rights are the daily reality the human rights 
movement confronts. They are not however the focus of this paper. Such violations are 
abundantly substantiated in available documentation about specific cases, and also 


1 See Hollenbach, op. cit. pages 33 - 34. 
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about the role of certain repressive actors (given types of governments or parties, the 
military , the police and security apparatus, multinational corporations, the instrumental 
role of the judiciary, etc.). However, it is important to stress here that the practices and 
techniques of repression do evolve, in part as a response to the pressures from human 
rights advocates. 


One of the reasons which might help to explain the proliferation of the phenomenon 
of “disappearances” in the Seventies is the decision by certain régimes to exterminate 
specific sectors of the opposition while at the same time attempting to avoid public 
accountability for their fate. Likewise, in the face of mounting domestic and inter- 
national clamour, certain governments have resorted to forms of detention and 
harassment which may achieve a similar overall degree of control with lesser political 
costs. Repressive régimes have countered international pressure by launching their own 
lobbying and propaganda campaigns. They also grow more sophisticated in their 
dealings with the press and the international human rights machinery. Some other 
developments may have a more lasting effect, as for example the emergence of 
ideological viewpoints such as the National Security Doctrine, which justifies the pre- 
eminent role of the military and subordinates human rights as a whole to the satisfaction 
of all-encompassing national security requirements. 


5. The human rights movement : achievements and shortcomings 


Pending a more systematic, empirically-based evaluation, let us at this point suggest, 
for the purpose of discussion, the areas of achievements and shortcomings of the human 
rights movement. This analysis must bear in mind the goals set by the human rights 
movement itself, as well as its characteristics and limitations. 


a. If we consider the instrumental achievements, that is, those related to the 
growth in size and strength of the human rights organizations themselves, and 
of the human rights movement as a whole, the record is quite impressive : 
non-governmental human rights organizations have proliferated over the last 
12 to 15 years, nationally and internationally. They have established in many 
cases large grass root constituencies, and have also grown in resources and 
expertise. 


International human rights organizations tend to coordinate better among 
each other and with regard to national human rights organizations. 


The human rights movement enjoys considerable credibility, benefits from 
increased media coverage, has created important links with unions and sectors 
of the legal and medical professions, and has been able to establish itself as a 
reliable petitionary before inter-governmental human rights bodies. 


b. Among the substantive achievements, the most direct is represented by all 
those instances in which lives have been saved, and victims of various forms of 
repression and their families have obtained redress or relief. In this regard, the 
apparently intangible “moral support”, that is, the realization that “somebody 
cares’, is of enormous value for the victims of repression. Other central 
achievements have to do with the raison d étre of the human rights movement : 
the actualization of moral standards of universal acceptance. The moral 
weight of the notion of universal human value has effectively been com- 
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municated to international public opinion. Awareness of situations of 
repression has increased markedly worldwide. 


The inter-governmental human rights machinery has improved its methods 
and stepped up its actions. The human rights movement has perfected 
techniques to investigate and denounce human rights violations and to protect 
the victims. 


. Regarding shortcomings (apart from insufficiencies in any of the areas listed 
above as achievements), the following deserve mention : the relative inability 
of the human rights movement quickly to adapt to changing techniques of 
repression (see section 4 of this chapter), although this is less so for national 
human rights organizations; the lack of sufficient reflection and analysis 
(even within the inherent limitations of the human rights question) which 
inhibits the design of new strategies and the establishment of longer term goals 
for the various organizations; insufficient relations with other international 
networks or movements, particularly those which concentrate on other key 
international topics. 


V. ITEMS FOR A HUMAN RIGHTS AGENDA FOR THE 1980s 


The basis for some of the propositions which follow have been laid down in the 
previous parts of this paper. Some others will be briefly discussed. 


1. To enlarge the scope and to preserve unity 


The major dilemma for the human rights movement is how to embrace more without 
losing grip. 


a. Can the human rights movement begin to translate its strength to the 
fundamental problem of the eradication of extreme want? As happens with the 
question of banning discrimination, the elimination of extreme poverty is 
being gradually given the character of an absolute moral imperative. The 
argument can be made that the eradication of extreme want is an essential 
condition for an effective end to discrimination. But in both cases much 
normative elaboration is needed in order to cement a consensus on which 
effective action can be based. Struggles and theories have influenced each 
other throughout the history of human rights. Yet the eradication of poverty is 
so linked to economic and political structures, nationally and internationally, 
that any attempt to specify positive obligations in this regard must be closely 
connected with efforts to formulate propositions for a new international 
economic order. 


b. Another major topic requiring an appropriate normative formulation is the 
right to meaningful participation in the events that affects one’s own life. 
Underlying this question is the more general one of attaining substantive 
democracy as opposed to merely formal. By the former is meant that partici- 
pation in the working place, in the political process and in the cultural life of 
the community is effectively available. 


c. It is questionable whether the human rights movement can address these 
complex issues at all without exploring the feasibility of developing a 
normative conception which could fill the theoretical vacuum referred to on 
page 38. 


The key problem is that the human rights movement by definition tends to- 
wards the enforcement of a consensus, and hence can enter the conflicts in- 
volved in the arduous process of enlarging the consensus only at the risk of 
negating itself. 
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Linked with this question of better normative elaborations is the discussion on 
the problem of political violence and human rights (see page 37). 


2. Organizational strength 


a. 


Cc. 


How to establish or expand human rights organizations to geographical and 
cultural areas where the movement is still weak or absent, is a major item for 
the years to come. 


. The establishment of systems to improve the availability of existing human 


rights documentation is being currently explored. 


The development of closer contacts between human rights organizations and 
other networks or movements may be envisaged, particularly with regard to 
those working on peace and disarmament and on propositions for a new inter- 
national economic order. 


3. Improvement of the international human rights machinery 


Some of the main current and foreseeable topics under this general item are: 


a. 


The elaboration and/or adoption of human rights-related international codes 
of conduct for given professions (the military, the police and security bodies; 
doctors; lawyers and judges; journalists, etc.). 


. The juridical conceptualization and banning, as international crimes, of some 


particularly grave new practices of repression, like “disappearances”. 


. Greater empowerment of international and regional inter-governmental 


bodies for the enforcement of their rulings. 


. The establishment of a UN High Commissioner for Human Rights (as pro- 


posed years ago by the Costa Rican delegation to the UN) with various possible 
precisions about his mandate. (Sean MacBride, for example, favours an initial- 
ly limited mandate for such an officer, to deal with torture, arbitrary imprison- 
ment and summary executions.) 


. The establishment of new international remedies, such as the possibility of 


international habeas corpus. 


4. Human rights education 


Human rights education, a rather old item on the international agenda, has come 
again to the fore, after the International Conference on the matter held in Vienna in 1978, 
under the sponsorship of UNESCO. 


Apart from the question of the educational impact of the dissemination of human 
rights information and the testimonial value of human rights activism itself, the matter is 
still largely neglected by the human rights movement. Some of the questions to be 
clarified in the near future with regard to this issue are: Would human rights 
organizations get directly involved in educational activities, or would they rather try to 
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stimulate them ? What will be the thematic focus of that education ? Would such a focus 
be restricted in the ways human rights activities are, ic. based on internationally 
recognized rights, or would they also include wider contextual references ? If the latter, 
which analytical framework(s) would be used ? 


Of course, this topic involves many other technical questions. The ones we have out- 


lined are an expression of the typical dilemmas faced by the human rights movement 
whenever attempting to enlarge its reach. 
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APPENDIX I 


A DECADE OF HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE WORK OF THE WCC 
An Evaluation 


1. Beyond Narrow Definitions 


The most recent intensification in the human rights approach of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs (CCIA) can be said to have begun with decisions 
made by the WCC Central Committee at Addis Ababa, January 1971. This is by no 
means to say that there had not been any previous activity on human rights. In fact, 
human rights have been a central CCIA concern since it was founded. Its understanding 
of the issues involved, however, has changed over the years in response to the world 
situation, as a result of critical reflection on the subject, and as a result of the changing 
constituency of the World Council of Churches. 


In the early years of the CCIA, the principal effort, as far as human rights is 
concerned, was put into work within the framework of the United Nations system. The 
CCIA took an active part in the drafting of such formative UN documents as the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the two International Covenants on Human Rights. Special 
emphasis was placed on the inclusion of provisions regarding religious liberty. Attention 
was therefore focused on achieving universal acceptance of the primacy of general 
human rights standards by which the actions of nations can be judged and influenced. 


Following the 1968 [Vth Assembly of the WCC, which expressed a strong socio- 
political concern and in the wake of which were developed action-oriented programmes 
such as the Programme to Combat Racism, a significant change of focus was introduced. 
In the 1971 Central Committee Memorandum and Recommendation on Human Rights, the 
major part of the document is still devoted to a discussion of developments within the 
UN and other inter-governmental systems, but significantly, the document states that 
“the attention of the churches will have to be centered primarily on the question how best 
to implement the standards established”. 


It is well known that the issue of human rights has often been misused politically. In 
the post-World War II period, it was an instrument of the Cold War. But if there had been 
any impression that the WCC perception of human rights was one exclusively related to 
West European and North American ideologies, this misconception was quickly 
dispelled by a statement on policies, priorities, goals and procedures in the field of 
human rights adopted by the CCIA Executive Committe in July 1971. 


That document states : | 
“The CCIA should consistently interpret human rights in the light of the 
Christian conception of the relation of God and man and the brotherhood of all 
men as sons of God. This conception will necessarily move beyond the Western 


liberal interpretation that views individual rights as supreme, to give emphasis to 
the collective rights of all men to act in the pursuit of dignity free from exploitation 
by their fellow-men, whether this exploitation is political or economic in character.” 


The document recommends among other things : 
“that the CCIA should give urgent attention to: a) the exposition and inter- 
pretation of the concept of collective rights of peoples to determine their own 
political and cultural destiny; and b) the economic, social and political rights of 
the poor and oppressed, whether within the industrialized societies or in the Third 
World, seeking to remove the obstacles which prevent these people from obtaining 
their freedom from exploitation and oppression.” 


The shift was in the direction of enriching and enlarging existing narrow definitions 
and putting human rights into the context of concrete historical situations, as well as an 
increasing emphasis on the essential role of member churches in the implementation of 
human rights in this larger perspective. Central Committee meetings of 1972 and 1973 
continued to “urge member churches individually and collectively to strengthen their 
actions for the implementation of human rights”, even as controversy continued to 
mount regarding the content of human rights. A unified interpretation of human rights, it 
was perceived, had not been achieved among the churches. And depending on the 
definitions advanced, as well as on the priorities which were placed on different groups of 
rights, the target of actions by churches, as well as the nature of long-term planning 
varied significantly. 


2. Towards an Ecumenical Consensus 

It was therefore decided to hold a major consultation, including men and women 
from all parts of the world with knowledge and practical experience of the application of 
human rights and the results of their violation, whose major task would be to determine 
“how to relate standards of human rights to the cultural, socio-economic and political 
settings of different parts of the world..., emphasis being laid on finding more effective 
means of international cooperation for the implementation of human rights.” 


The consultation, entitled “Human Rights and Christian Responsibility”, took place 
in St. Pélten, Austria, from 21 to 26 October 1974. Its meticulous preparation included 
several regional consultations which helped to highlight concerns coming from member 
churches situated in areas of conflict and of gross violations of human rights. The report 
of the consultation was forwarded to the delegates of the WCC Vth Assembly in Nairobi 
in a form which made the main lines of the consultation easily accessible, and finally 
found its way, in a meaningful form, into the Assembly report. 


It is significant that the Assembly subsumed the whole explosive issue of human 
rights under a section entitled Structures of Injustice and Struggles for Liberation. This for 
three reasons: First, it demonstrates that the Assembly had understood that human 
rights cannot be treated effectively in isolation from the larger issues which lie at the root 
of human rights violations. Secondly, it makes patently clear that in the WCC under- 
standing of human rights, individual rights and their violation take place in the context 
of society and within social structures, that the struggle for human nights, even of the 
individual, is at root a struggle for the liberation of the entire community. Thirdly, human 
rights are a political matter. This is an insight which has been hard to swallow for those 
who regard them as purely humanitarian concerns. It is precisely a lack of consciousness 
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of the proper political dimensions of human rights which has allowed them to be mis- 
used in ideological struggles and political conflicts. The Assembly gst to elevate the 
political content of human rights to a conscious level. 


Two additional reasons make the Assembly report a remarkable milestone in the 
ecumenical understanding of human rights. The first is that the question of religious 
liberty had become “inseparable from other fundamental human rights”. In the 
formative period of the history of the CCIA and the WCC, the most energetic ecumenical 
activity in the field of human rights was devoted to religious liberty. The substantial 
literature built up through the years provides proof that the CCIA considered that here it 
had special responsibility and expertise. Thus religious liberty became the point of 
departure for ecumenical human rights concerns. With the emergence of new social 
concerns as ecumenical priorities, the primacy of religious liberty gave way to a more 
integral approach to human rights, and the Assembly recorded this important change. 


The second, and most important reason is that for the first time in ecumenical history, 
the churches arrived at a consensus regarding the content of human rights. It was 
recognized that before effective and joint actions could be undertaken to promote 
human rights, there needed to be a reasonable consensus with regard to what constitutes, 
for Christian churches throughout the world, a definition of such rights. This was sub- 
sumed under six headings : 

a. the right to basic guarantees of life 

b. the rights to self-determination and to cultural identity, and the rights of 

minorities 

. the right to participate in decision-making within the community 
. the right to dissent 
. the right to personal dignity 
the right to religious freedom. 
By now one can affirm with hindsight that this was no mean achievement. It was 
preceded by a difficult period which tested the confidence, tolerance and integrity of the 
ecumenical movement. Although the WCC incorporates widely divergent attitudes and 
perspectives within its membership, the reaching of agreement on such a crucial issue 
reflects the courage to confront and face differences, while at the same time pursuing with 
patience the path of Christian unity. 


Oo ao 


3. Facing the Universality of Human Rights Violations 


It is not surprising that concern for human rights leads to crises even within the 
Christian community. As a report to the WCC Central Committee in 1977 put it, 
“ecumenical concern for human rights has derived less from intellectual elaborations at 
the top than from the experiences and needs of the churches and Christians engaged in 
often dramatic struggles for justice and human dignity in their own situation”. If the 
1970’s have witnessed what has been called an “explosion” in human rights activities and 
concerns, this is only due to the fact that the violation of human rights throughout the 
world has reached epidemic proportions. The incidence of patterns of consistent and 
gross violations of the crudest and most inhumane type has multiplied to an extent un- 
paralleled in human history. Abhorrence over the monstrous extent of human cruelty led 
for example to a 1977 Central Committe statement on torture. 


It is natural that the immense needs compared to the extremely limited means at 
the disposal of the WCC created a certain amount of competition for the resources 
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available and the priorities to be adopted by the WCC in its actions. Attention to all 
regions has not always been equal. The emergency created by the Pinochet régime in 
Chile and the subsequent proliferation of military dictatorships in the entire region, 
combined with the lack of a regional ecumenical instrument able to cope with these 
problems, was the stimulus for the creation, within the WCC, of a Human Rights Resources 
Office for Latin America, which has accomplished truly pioneering work with regard to 
ecumenical action in human rights. As the new Council of Latin American Churches 
moves towards its inaugural Assembly in 1982, it will be able to assume more and more 
responsibility for human rights work in that region. As a sign of its intentions, a full-time 
staff person has already been appointed to deal with the question of human rights. 


Although the Programme to Combat Racism follows a mandate which geographically 
spans the globe, its special emphasis on Southern Africa has at least optically given the 
impression of a regional concern. The high visibility of both these programmes has 
evoked the criticism among the constituency especially of Western Europe and North 
America of the WCC’s “selective indignation” with regard to human rights. In the wake 
of the signing of the Final Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(popularly known as the “Helsinki Agreement’), this criticism became particularly 
strident. In the eyes of some individuals within the WCC member churches, the way in 
which the WCC dealt with the issue of human rights violations in Eastern Europe was the 
acid test of its commitment to human rights. This view has been underlined and 
reinforced innumerable times in the Western press and media. 


In the spring of 1976 and summer of 1977, the CCIA held two colloquia in Montreux, 
Switzerland, to work out a draft programme of ecumenical activities on human rights 
and religious liberty in the context of the Helsinki Final Act, and to propose a 
mechanism for its implementation. The result was a proposal to the member churches 
living in the signatory states of the Helsinki Final Act for the establishment of a Churches’ 
Human Rights Programme for the Implementation of the Helsinki Final Act, to be sponsored 
jointly by the Conference of European Churches, the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the USA, and the Canadian Council of Churches. The programme has mean- 
while become operational, with a full-time executive staff person and a working 
committee of eleven members. 


At the same time, the CCIA’s global responsibilities were in fact being expanded. The 
facilities of the CCIA were strengthened in 1978 by the addition of a staff person, 
enabling all staff to become increasingly engaged in concrete human rights issues or 
clusters of issues in all parts of the world. In the same year was announced the formation 
of an Advisory Group on Human Rights, with membership from all parts of the globe, 
which according to original plan was meant to meet regularly and frequently to channel 
and deepen the CCIA’s work in human rights and provide for a network of exchange 
among the regions. In the same year also, a full-time executive staff member took up the 
work of the CCIA liaison office to the United Nations in New York, an office which had 
been operated by part-time consultants since 1975. This assured continued concentration 
of efforts related to human rights within the UN system both in New York and Geneva. 


4. Effective Ecumenical Cooperation 

In the process of struggling to create appropriate instruments and machinery for the 
effective implementation of human rights policies, moreover, a number of crucial 
questions had to be clarified and problems solved which would determine the whole 
future of ecumenical endeavours in this regard. | 
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The first was to identify the actors. Expectations as to the concrete role that the 
Geneva headquarters could play as far as human rights advocacy is concerned had been 
highly exaggerated. The immensity of the problems faced far surpassed the human and 
financial resources available to the CCIA. It was soon realized that even expanding 
present mechanisms at the Geneva level would not represent significant gains in 
effectivity. The main resource which is available to the WCC is in fact the membership, 
the ecumenical movement as a whole. Without effective commitment on the part of the 
member churches, the human rights programmes cannot but fail, regardless of how well 
they are conceived in theory. 


The second was the question of methodology. The predominant models of human 
rights activism derive from organizations exclusively active in the realm of civil and 
political rights. It consists of an approach which might be described as denunciatory, i.e. 
the exposure in public, preferably through the mass media, of concrete violations by 
particular governments in order to pressure such governments into altering their 
behaviour. This is usally done at a safe distance, i.e. from outside the country in question. 
An organization which wishes to treat human rights in their broader definition and 
significance, and whose constituency lives in the countries where the violations take 
place obviously can adopt this methodology only to a very limited extent. It has to 
determine in each case what type of activity will benefit the overall situation in which its 
members find themselves. 


The result of these reflections was summarized in a report to the 1979 meeting of the 
WCC Central Committee as a practical approach within two mutually reinforcing poles : 


“First and foremost is the responsibility of each local, national and regional 
church body for human rights work in its own area. This concept rests on the 
realization that those who live within any given location are best qualified to 
interpret and analyze their own experience and are best able to prescribe 
strategies for the realization of human rights within their own situation. It also 
implies that human rights are nowhere perfectly assured, and that concern abroad 
must be tempered by a realistic appraisal of responsibility at home.” 


“The other, though simultaneous and equally important pole is international 
ecumenical solidarity. This concept rests on the responsibility of churches within 
the ecumenical community to suuport each other morally, materially and 
politically. It implies that many churches live in situations so grave that they 
cannot cope with the problems using their own resources alone. It also implies, 
however, that help must be sought by those in need, and must not be imposed, 
however well meant, from the outside. In addition, it takes seriously the fact that 
in an interdependent world, the causes of human rights violations, or the in- 
sufficient realization of human rights, are rarely phenomena limited to any given 
local situation, but are linked with a variety of international structural depen- 
dencies.” 


The WCC’s responsibility, the report continues, lies within both these poles, since it : 


“stimulates the churches in each region to take seriously the human rights aspects 
of a variety of church concerns, draws the attention of churches to human rights 
problems in their own region of which they may not be aware, and assists 
churches and church agencies to fulfil these responsibilities. By acting as a switch- 
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ing station among the many member churches, the WCC also promotes inter- 
national ecumenical solidarity by linking up the member churches in meetings, 
studies and concrete actions.” 


The same meeting of the Central Committe also received a set of guidelines for 
responding to complaints of violations brought to the attention of the WCC. These follow 
closely the rationale for actions as outlined in the previous paragraphs. A detailed record 
of public actions taken with regard to human rights from 1970 to 1978 is contained in two 
volumes of The Churches in International Affairs, published by the CCIA. A further 
publication of more recent actions is under preparation. 


5. Equipping the Churches for Effective Action 


Seen in historical perspective, great strides have been achieved by the churches in the 
realm of human rights. Compared with the situation ten years ago, church endorse- 
ment and concrete support for human rights activities has steadily increased. More staff 
and resources than ever before have been made available for this work. The insight that 
concern for human rights is an integral part of the demands of the Gospel is today shared 
by the majority of churches throughout the ecumenical spectrum to an extent that could 
not have been imagined in 1971. 


Unfortunately, the real test of human rights promotion does not lie in the volume of 
progress reports. When measured by the continually worsening human rights situations 
in most parts of the world, the conclusion must be that the efforts expended have been 
inadequate. Ten years after the Central Committee decision of Addis Ababa 1971, and 
two years before the VIth Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Vancouver 
1983, it is time to take stock, to detect failures and develop new strategies adequate to the 
new challenges. 


The Human Rights Advisory Group, meeting for the first time in October 1979 in 
Copenhagen, began such stocktaking and came to some rather critical conclusions. 
While endorsing the CCIA/WCC approach, i.e. emphasis on the fact that the main actors 
in the human rights struggle must be the member churches themselves, it was also 
observed that quite often the positive work being done depends on the quality, 
experience and concern of particular persons in key positions, who themselves may 
become marginalized from the mainstream of the church. 


Within very many churches, there is still the tendency to view human rights through 
the prism of individual morality. But the difficulty in implementing human rights is the 
fact that the root causes are not merely a matter of the conduct of individuals, but are 
structural in nature. The churches themselves may be implicated in the prevailing ; 
structures of society which are the cause of violations. Action in favour of human rights 
usually involves making political choices at key points, and churches generally find 
this exceedingly difficult. More recent experience shows that there is presently a 
tendency for churches to retreat from too great an attention to questions of human rights. 
In some countries the repression has reached such an extent that a large number of active 
church persons have been eliminated by imprisonment or death. These victims and their 
families do not always find the leadership of the churches to which they belong 
supportive of their actions. 
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Under these circumstances, it would be fair to say that the churches are not adequate- 
ly prepared theologically for the tasks that face them. The CCIA has been coordinating 
an interconfessional study project on the theological basis of human rights, in which 
some participating bodies have made extensive studies and held a variety of con- 
sultations. The CCIA has stressed the importance of taking into account theological 
reflections of Christians who are themselves actively involved in the struggle for human 
rights. 


The Advisory Group also laid great emphasis on human rights education, which 
should take place at all levels of the church, including theological institutions, schools, 
congregations, etc. This is an area which has been insufficiently developed, not only in 
churches, but in society at large. Some new initiatives are being undertaken, for instance 
by UNESCO, but there is much that needs to be done. Account should be taken of the 
need for a variety of educational strategies appropriate to regional, historical, political 
and cultural situations. Education should be contextual, regional and action-oriented. 
There should be structures created within the churches to strengthen such activities. 
Ecumenically, there should be educational exchanges among churches, a human rights 
education network, and the utilization of meetings and visits for educational purposes. 


6. Future Perspectives 


As the WCC prepares for the next Assembly, a detailed visitation programme is being 
established among member churches. It is hoped that the planning of ecumenical visits 
will include efforts to further human rights education within the churches in order to 
prepare them to face the difficult issues related to human rights which the Assembly will 
have to treat. In preparing the programme for the next Assembly, the question will have 
to be faced as to how human rights as such should be correctly focused in the coming 
period. For example, the issue of human rights has been extremely useful in exposing the 
contradictions in many of the prevailing orders of world soctety. It has been the rallying 
point for all those who struggle for a better world of human dignity. What lessons can be 
drawn as we organize our activities for the future ? 


Nevertheless, human rights represents standards and ideals, whereas the violation of 
human rights represents symptoms of the ills in the world order. To overcome these ills 
and to build a just society, a concentration on human rights by themselves will not 
achieve the desired results. One danger is that counteracting the symptoms will always 
require so much energy that there will be little time or resources for dealing with more 
future-oriented tasks. Under certain circumstances, the human rights movement, for all 
its usefulness, has contributed to a lowering of awareness of the intricate interrelation- 
ships between human rights and other key issues on the international agenda, through 
an oversimplification and depolitization of some of the issues. 


The CCIA has begun the precarious but necessary work of bringing human rights in 
relation with its other major programme emphasis. In the fall of 1981 a workshop on 
human rights and militarism took place. This may be a fruitful way to deepen the 
churches’ understanding of human rights and bring the issue out of isolation, into a path 
where the thrust and scope of more fundamental action becomes visible. This type of 
direction does have the danger of alienating sectors of the constituency which were 
happier with a more diaconal thrust in the work. Church funding agencies have also 
normally found it easier to fund projects which had a direct relief nature, rather than 
those which were struggling to remove root causes or implement creative alternatives. 
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The World Council of Churches will have to intensify its efforts in such difficult 
areas, because of the increasing complexity of the world situation. For future study, three 
aspects may be important to revitalize and strengthen the churches’ work in human 
rights. First, a careful analysis should be made of the limits of the human rights struggle. 
Obviously, human rights as a concept and rallying point cannot solve all the problems 
which we face. In addition, the struggle for human rights itself raises new problems to be 
dealt with. Secondly, the whole area of the relationship between human rights and 
political change will have to be examined. This would include a discussion of the 
methods of political change, and the very controversial issue of humanitarian 
intervention. Thirdly, there needs to be a fundamental examination and debate with 
regard to the impact of economic systems on human rights. The economic crises are 
multiplying at a rapid rate, even as the world’s resources dwindle and the number of 
those absolutely deprived of all means of subsistence is increasing apace. 


As the WCC approaches its VIth Assembly in Vancouver, Canada, in 1983, it reaches 
the culmination of a decade of intensive concentration on human rights in the work of 
the CCIA and the whole ecumenical community. It is a decade in which much ground 
has been broken and processes have been influenced in ways which can never be fully 
understood or discovered. And yet, in spite of the intense effort which has been 
expended, we are no nearer the goals which were envisaged. Human suffering continues 
relentlessly and the hope of resurrection flickers but dimly. And yet, the struggle itselfhas 
brought new visions of community, of solidarity and consequently of determination in - 
the face of seemingly impossible odds. In one country which has recently undergone 
great difficulties and severe repression, it has been said that Christians make the most 
courageous fighters for justice and freedom, because Christians are not afraid of defeat. 
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APPENDIX II 


' Report of the 
CCIA HUMAN RIGHTS ADVISORY GROUP 
Glion, Switzerland, March 2 - 7, 1981 


Working Group I : EVALUATION AND ANALYSIS 


1. Introductory remarks 


CCIA human rights involvement needs to be viewed in the light of the immense 
needs, great variety of settings and the conflicting social, ideological, political, religious 
and inter-religious implications. The limited means and the comparatively limited time 
allowed must also be taken into acount. Furthermore, in order to arfive at an objective 
evaluation of the past decade of human rights work within the WCC, it must be measured 
against the different goals, policies, principles and expectations of the parties concerned, 
including how far they were able to be implemented or achieved. 


No justice will be done in this process of evaluation if one does not take into account 
what others have been able to achieve on the local, national and regional levels. It needs 
to be emphasized that regardless of whatever weaknesses, disappointments or legitimate 
difficulties may be detected, be they organizational, financial or otherwise, the Human 
Rights Advisory Group (HRAG) views the involvement of the CCIA in human rights 
struggles as an essential area of activity, and therefore we request that all possible support 
be given to make its work effective, visible and adequately functional. 


2. Historical sketch — progress made by CCIA 


The different reports that were made available to the present meeting especially 
Document I, “A Decade of Human Rights in the Work of the WCC — An Evaluation”, 
present a satisfactory on-going process of progress made on behalf of CCIA human 
rights endeavours. The group took note of the fact that CCIA staff members — on a day- 
to-day basis — are prepared to take up human rights issues, while making their services 
and experiences available to assist local churches, church groups as well as individuals 
in particular instances of human rights violations. The WCC and CCIA have been able 
to establish their authority in this field. 


It was also noted with approval that despite financial difficulties, it has been possible 
to encourage and support regional church bodies in establishing human rights forums, 
and to arrange for inter-regional consultations and exchange visits and thereby intensify 
mutual information and sharing. 
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It was noted that an important contribution had been made in dispelling the mis- 
conception that the WCC perception of human rights is one exclusively related to West 
European and North American ideologies, and in so doing gaining credibility for the 
WCC and the church at large in areas where the Christian church has been viewed with 
suspicion. 


CCIA human rights activities have witnessed an intensification, strengthening, and 
in recent years have become one of the focal points of its activities. 


The HRAG needs to be viewed as a crucial part of this strengthening. Being a visible 
expression of the serious human rights concern of the WCC, the HRAG experience has 
underlined the possibilities, inherent in this organizational concept, of bringing together 
worldwide expertise in human rights activities as well as of highlighting the global 
dimensions of the problems of human rights violations, on the one hand, and the 
churches’ responsibilities in this area, on the other. The HRAG experience has brought 
to light, however, a number of shortcomings and limitations of the present organi- 
zational framework for human rights activities. 


3. Limitations 


The group noted with concern a number of unavoidable limitations as well as areas 
where experience was necessary for improving mechanisms in the different processes. 
The following:may be noted : 


a. Inadequate resources hindered the implementation of some programmes fore- 
seen. The HRAG in particular, could not fulfil its task as envisaged by its terms 
of reference. While it has been able to serve as a valuable source of information 
during its two meetings, it was not able to fulfil its advisory function on the 
basis of in-depth analysis of the information gathered. Regular meetings, well 
prepared by a continuous process of mutual information and dialogue of the 
group members would have been essential for the implementation of this 
advisory function. 


b. In some regions and countries, there are insufficient ecumenical and/or 
church structures to deal adequately with the scope of human rights. 


c. Lack of awareness of root causes behind violations of human rights and lack of 
commitment and indifference to their removal, sometimes among the general 
church constituency, and sometimes on the part of the leadership. 


d. Funding agencies have been reluctant to view projects or programmes aimed 
at the removal of root causes underlying violations of human rights as 
priorities in their decision-making. 


e. In spite of some commendable endeavours by Christians to reflect theological- 
ly on their involvement in human rights struggles, attention was called to the 
fact that such reflections have not become an activity engaged in by the church 
at large. 


f. The group noted with concern that the educational task of the churches re- 
mains an urgent but largely unfulfilled priority. 
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Regardless of the limitations and areas of weakness and failure, the group deems it 
necessary to continue to press for a stronger commitment within the churches and 
ecumenical community, and to join forces with organizations, agencies and groups 
involved in the human rights struggle so that our limited resources can be made as 
effective as possible. 


4. Possible models for the effective functioning of a HRAG in the future 


The group is convinced of the validity of the experiment represented by the HRAG, 
and therefore makes suggestions regarding possible models, elements of which may be 
combined, for the continuation of a similar structure, maintaining high visibility as well 
as flexibility for effective action. 


a. HRAG to be continued as originally conceived, but with a redefined mandate 
and sufficient financial basis for regular meetings. 


b. HRAG to be continued in the form of occasional meetings at a global level, and 
more frequent meetings at the local, regional and inter-regional levels (e.g. 
Middle East and Africa), with adequate reporting and constant exchange of 
communication. 


c. The present group forms the basis of an ecumenical human rights network, 
promoting mutual exchange of information on human rights situations and on 
the activities of local and regional church councils and churches as well as to 
promote inter-regional contact and visitation programmes. 


d. Creation of a liaison office within the CCIA to handle, process and channel 
information and guidelines from and to the different human rights me- 
chanisms within churches and ecumenical councils. 


e. HRAG to be continued in the form of a variety of advisory panels specialized in 
the different aspects of the human rights struggle. 


(NOTE : With regard to the above proposals, the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs, at its XXXV Meeting in Friedewald, 11-15 May 1981, made the following 
recommendations regarding the future functioning of an advisory group on human 
rights : 


“Confronted by a spiralling arms race, the growing weight of militarism and the high 
incidence of human rights violation, no one questions the importance of maintaining 
and even strengthening the CCIA’s ongoing programmes in human rights and dis- 
armament. 


“What improvements there have been in the area of human rights have been sporadic 
and rarely permanent, and are more than offset by flagrant violations of the most 
common standards of human decency. Recently, there has been a new wave of brutal 
attacks against the very concept of human rights. This can be felt at the local, regional 
and international levels, and coincides with an intensification of the arms race and the 
mentality of confrontation. In the face of this crisis there is an urgent need to strengthen 
and make more effective the CCIA/WCC’s involvement in human rights as well as to 
display visibly the CCIA’s concern for and role in this area of activity. In order to 
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accomplish these tasks the CCIA requires a body of competent individuals to advise iton 
matters relating to human rights. We did take full note of the difficulties that the Human 
Rights Advisory Group (HRAG) faced and of the short length of its existence. In the end, 
we decided that HRAG should be retained after the Sixth Assembly, although we feel 
that its makeup should be recast and its functions clarified. 


“Although there was some support for the status quo the general view held in our 
Working Group was in favour of replacing the present HRAG with a smaller group (still 
to be referred to as the Human Rights Advisory Group) of approximately 12 persons who 
would be drawn from all the regions of the world and whose competence would reside in 
their legal and theological expertise as well as their direct experience in the field of 
human rights. This smaller group, to whom could be added, as needed, additional 
persons, would meet frequently, but no less than once a year, and would have the 
following tasks : to earmark those human rights which are of special concern for the 
churches; to analyze and share information about implementation of human rights in 
various regions seeking to clarify the root causes of violations; to promote theological 
approaches to human rights; and to identify options for church action. The newly 
constituted HRAG should act in close cooperation with a member of the staff whose 
principal responsibility would lie in the field of human rights. Close cooperation should 
also be encouraged between CCIA and other ecumenical bodies dealing with human 
rights, in particular with the Churches Human Rights Programme for the Implementation 
of the Helsinki Final Act.”) 
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Working Group II : HUMAN RIGHTS ISSUES AND THE ASSEMBLY 


The Vith Assembly of the World Council of Churches will be held in July-August 
1983 in Vancouver, B.C., Canada. The theme of the Assembly is “Jesus Christ — the Life 
of the World”. 


1. The Astembly theme 


The Assembly theme with its focus on life has implications for human rights 
concerns. The theme is a denunciation of the threats of life and an affirmation of life in 
Jesus Christ. It also implies a commitment to change the situation by removing the 
threats, calling the attention of the churches to signs of hope and pointing out the 
possibility for change. While this affirmation and commitment are based on a Biblical 
understanding, the task is an ecumenical one and Christians have to join with others in 
seeking the fullness of life. The relationship of the theme to human rights can be high- 
lighted. 


The theme should provide a new understanding of the creation order by challenging 
perspectives which, in the name of domination over nature, often justify destruction 
of life. The theme reflects a fundamental affirmation of the churches. However, it is 
recognized that the theme will have variations in meaning as understood in different 
regional, cultural, linguistic and spiritual heritages. It may appear to have a note of 
triumphalism and therefore it is important that the discussion of the theme should also 
provide an occasion for honest self-criticism on the past of the churches. 


The CCIA should follow up its work on the theological issues related to human rights 
with the help of a small group, as one of its contributions to the Assembly, bringing into 
the study reflections from people engaged in struggles for human rights. This should 
provide input into the preparatory materials for the Assembly including Bible studies. 


In following up the suggestions given below in relation to the Assembly on the issue of 
human rights, the CCIA should continue to work with other sub-units in the Programme 
Unit on Justice and Service, and with other programmes and units in the WCC, thus 
reflecting the experiences gained in human rights endeavours in the WCC as a whole. 


2. Expectations from the Assembly 


The Assembly should make a clear statement on human rights as a concern central to 
the churches, reaffirming the ecumenical position and giving a new mandate for the 
work of the WCC on human rights. Such a statement will enhance its credibility by 
calling the attention of the churches to signs of hope and signs of repentance. Attention 
can be drawn to concrete situations and experiences of the churches especially where 
new dimensions have added fresh theological insights to the mission and evangelism of 
churches and to ecumenism by engagement in human rights struggles and thus by our 
affirmation of the fullness of life in Jesus Christ. 


3. During the Assembly 


a. As the concern for human rights is an inseparable part of the theme with its 
focus on life, itis hoped that discussions on all topics related to the main theme 
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will provide occasions for reflections on human rights as affirming the fullness 
of life. Attempts should be made to ensure that human rights concerns are 
reflected in the Bible Studies, worship and intercessions at the Assembly. 


b. The Assembly should provide an occasion to bring to the attention of the 
churches the struggles going on around the world for human rights and justice. 
One way of doing this is through testimonies at the Assembly. 


c. In addition to the general discussions that may take place related to the theme, 
it is proposed that human rights should be one issue for special study and 
discussion at the Assembly, leading to a report and a new mandate for human 
rights-related work. The actual topic of the issue may be formulated at a later 
stage but several elements can be suggested, which form part of a com- 
prehensive approach on human rights, with a strong theological basis : 
people’s rights, religious liberty, threats to life, manipulation of life, militarism 
and human rights, repressive régimes, poverty, rights of indigenous people, 
peace, etc. 


4. Materials 


Human rights issues should be incorporated in ali materials for the Assembly. 
The particular attention of the CCIA is drawn to the need to have human rights issues 
included in preparatory materials for churches to be issued by the end of 1981. 


Bible study materials should also reflect the human rights concern over biblical 
passages which are well known by those involved in the human rights struggle and have 
proved supportive, prophetic and pastoral to individuals and groups over the last ten 
years. In many cases these studies need to be supported by testimonies or interpretations 
which arise from contexts familiar to those who will study them. 


In publications covering the period Nairobi-Vancouver, the CCIA should ensure that 
adequate presentation is made of the evolution of thought and action on human rights 
issues. Some testimonies, statements and stories of struggles could be included. 


Handbook on human rights. A handbook on human rights could be a useful tool for 
churches. Contents may include ecumenical statements, theological reflections, UN 
declarations, etc. This may also contain guidelines for action and training to enhance 
its value. 


The need for simple vocabulary materials in national languages for local churches 
and groups was emphasized. 


The CCIA should explore the possibility of making a film for the Assembly (e.g. with 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation). This film may indicate our concerns for life 
and the human rights of people in the world — the struggles of the people , the dangers, 
hopes and achievements and the Christian imperatives involved in the Assembly theme 
that call us all. Other films in existence or that are available should also be used where 
possible to emphasize our human rights concerns. 


Materials should also show the complexity of life in the last part of this century. 
Concerns were : ecology, nuclear war, media control, political detention, disinte- 
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gration of families, disability, disease, starvation/malnutrition, witness of churches, 
martyrdom, theological statements (e.g. Latin America, Korea), marks of the cross by 
those called to the insurrectional struggle or revolution, a call to churches to have 
integrity and credibility on human rights issues. 


5. Regional events 


During the next two and a half years most regional assemblies of churches, national 
assemblies of churches, denominations and individual churches will have annual or 
major meetings. The CCIA should endeavour to make its human rights concerns and 
materials available to those meetings to inform, provoke and encourage churches. 
Particular efforts should be made to show solidarity with churches who are under pres- 
sure for their human rights stands. 


The CCIA should take the opportunity to learn from these meetings what the 
churches’ concerns are. For example, there should be careful perception of how the 
Christian Conference of Asia deals with its theme of commitment to people. We should 
also monitor carefully how the Pacific Conference of Churches deals with its human 
rights concerns, including its programme for a nuclear-free Pacific. The All Africa 
Conference of Churches’ Assembly and the Middle East Council of Churches also have 
human rights as major concerns. 


The findings of the consultations planned for 1981/82 by the “Churches’ Human 
Rights Programme for the Implementation of the Helsinki Final Act’ could also provide 
valuable insights for the continued engagement of the churches in working for the fuller 
realization of human rights within the context of security and cooperation in Europe and 
its bearing upon the global situation. 


Worship materials, music, liturgies, intercessions, testimonies and experiences which 
reflect human rights concerns should be gathered from these meetings and used in the 
Assembly worship preparation when possible. The CCIA/WCC has a good opportunity 
to hear expressed in regional and local contexts the cry of people for human rights and 
life in Christ. 


6. Visits 


HRAG commends the plan of the WCC to have regional visits. Care must be taken 
in the selection of teams. If possible, each team should include a person who is ex- 
perienced in human rights struggles, a woman and someone who has experienced 
poverty and/or discrimination. 


The CCIA might explore : 


a. Possibility of visits by teams to areas where there are severe human rights 
problems. Members of these teams might have experience in human rights 
work in other areas and work on fact-finding to bring to the Assembly and 
indicate solidarity with struggles. 


b. Where possible, Assembly delegates who share our human rights concerns 


should visit other countries en route to the Assembly to share human rights 
experiences. 
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c. The materials prepared might form a human rights perspective and enrich and 
inform the regional visiting teams. 


d. During regional visits, teams should be enabled to meet with those suffering 
human rights violations. This may be done with hearings that allow victims to 
voice their concerns. Ways should also be found for dialogue and cooperation 
with Roman Catholic churches and people of other faiths and organizations 
concerned with human rights. 


e. Ways that would equip teams with information to defend the WCC against 
criticism and to be able adequately to explain the purposes of the Vancouver 
Assembly. One person in each team should be able to act as a media spokes- 
person. 


f. Production of materials on WCC should take account of regional situations of 
human rights and be simple enough to be understood by the local people. 


g. A list of questions might be composed which would allow delegates to elicit 
information on human rights struggles in the countries they visit. 


7. Canada-USA visits around the Assembly 


Visits of Assembly delegates and participants to the USA and Canada can provide 
good opportunities for mutual learning and for affirming support among churches and 
action groups struggling for justice and human rights, thus promoting effective means 
for ecumenical solidarity. A well-planned programme can become a significant and 
valuable educational experience for all the churches involved. These experiences could 
strengthen existing groups in North America working on human rights and provide vital 
contacts. 


Canadian groups should explore the possibility of holding a pre-Assembly meeting 
on human rights where concerned delegates and others could plan ways to inform and 
challenge the Assembly on human rights issues. 


8. Conclusion 


Millions suffer the deprivation of their human rights in the world. For many, some 
sections of the churches appear to bring death, not life, bad news, not good news. They 
may see the churches as legitimizing the very powers which cause their suffering. The 
CCIA should therefore work to create a growing credibility for the churches, that 
indicates that Jesus Christ wishes all people everywhere to have life, that in sharing their 
life, we will strain to combat those forces and individuals which cause the creation to 
groan. This task has to be pursued with the utmost urgency because the hour for many is 
dark and deathly. The Assembly provides an occasion for all of us to affirm with God that 
we are for life. 
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Working Group III : FUTURE TASKS AND PRIORITIES 


1. Introduction 


Ten years after the WCC Central Committee decided to review and strengthen its 
policy and work on human rights, we can be thankful to God that the churches joined in 
the ecumenical fellowship have grown in their understanding of the issues, in their 
ability to address the causes of violation, and have become more actively involved on the 
side of the victims. Yet we have reason to repent for our lack of faithfulness to the Gospel 
of justice, for our frequent blindness in the face of human suffering, for having lacked the 
faith to confront many of the injustices we do see, and for being too often unwilling to 
follow the way of the Cross of Him whom we confess as our One Lord and Saviour. 


Violations of human rights stem sometimes from mere neglect or from an incomplete 
awareness of problems in society. More frequently, however, they result from unjust 
structures erected by those who wish to increase their own power and privilege. Seeking 
to defend their selfish interests, they violate the rights of whole nations, of groups within 
nations and of individuals; and they seek to divide peoples, groups and persons in order 
to weaken their ability to claim what is rightly theirs. 


As the churches and groups of Christians have become more actively engaged in the 
defence of human rights, we have experienced this divisiveness in our own midst. We are 
in need of the mediation of the Spirit to reconcile us and to strengthen our unity as we 
seek to be faithful to the demands of the Gospel. At the same time, though, we have seen 
how work for human rights can forge new bonds of unity within and between the 
churches, and with people of other faiths or those motivated by secularinspiration whom 
we encounter in the struggle for justice. 


We have gained new awareness during the past decade of the globality of human 
rights violations and of their causes. We have seen how those causes are rooted in inter- 
related structures, and that to approach problems in an isolated way is only to offer 
palliatives, not lasting relief to the victims. 


Similarly, we have become more aware that we must have a global approach which 
links those struggling for human rights in different parts of the world in international 
ecumenical solidarity. 


In this period we can see a greatly heightened — if still incomplete — awareness 
among people all over the world of their rights. It is more clear than ever that no utopian 
system exists in which human rights are fully protected. To lesser or greater degrees, 
people under all socio-political or economic systems have suffered violations. Some 
systems have nevertheless proven to be especially violent and systematic, particularly 
those which rely heavily on doctrines of national security, and are becoming ever more 
militarized. People all over the world, both within and outside the churches, have 
elaborated creative alternatives, yet their efforts to put them into practice are all too 
frequently put down by the insensitivity of the majority in society to the concerns of 
minorities, by authoritarian or repressive régimes or through the interference of external 
forces. 
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We need now to redouble our efforts, to strengthen our unity to this end, and to give 
support to those engaged in the struggle for human rights. We must promote new, more 
creative approaches to problems which grow ever more complex and resistant to 
traditional solutions. Despite our and others’ efforts to defend human rights, violations 
have become more widespread and often more terrible. We believe that the issues raised, 
the guidelines established and the recommendations made by the WCC Vth Assembly 
remain a valid challenge to the churches and a solid basis for their actions. 


There are some problems of which we have gained a new awareness in this period, 
some old ones which have become more serious threats to human rights, and new ones 
which offer new challenges. Some of these which we believe will deserve special 
additional attention in the period after the VIth Assembly are the following. 


2. The growing international economic crisis 


a) The persistence of the old order : Despite concerted efforts, little if any progress 
has been made toward the establishment of the New International Economic Order. 
Obstacles to more just economic relations between nations have been consistently posed 
by some industrialized nations, and recent efforts to initiate a North-South dialogue to 
this end are being blocked by a few Western powers. The gap between rich and poor 
nations grows, as does that between rich and poor within many “developing” and 
“industrialized” countries. There is a growing concentration of economic and other 
power both internationally and within many nations. Authentic development has too 
often been replaced with attempts to “modernize” poor countries according to models 
imported from or imposed by the industrialized countries, which are seldom appropriate 
to the local situation, and bring with them environmental pollution, economic and 
political dependency and the destruction of valuable ancient cultures and social 
structures. We must promote a new order which promotes self-determination, protects 
nature, promotes human rights, and respects the right of peoples to refuse forms of 
development which they have neither chosen nor wish. 


b) Children and workers are the chief victims of the old order. Rates of infant 
mortality are on the increase in most parts of the “Third World” as a result of 
malnutrition, disease, and armed conflict. The urgent concerns highlighted during the 
International Year of the Child demand concentrated and continuing implementation 
efforts. The conditions of workers in both poor and many rich nations are also tragic as 
regards health, safety, conditions of forced labour, etc. More attention needs to be paid in 
this regard to the numerous standards adopted by the International Labour Organi- 
zation to protect workers, and efforts must be intensified to help them gain full 
implementation of their rights. 


c) Transnational corporations tend to defend the old order, even in their current 
attempts to create their own new world order in their own interests and in opposition to 
the goals of the NIEO. They move money and people about almost at will according to 
where they judge profits will be highest. They leave behind them trails of abandoned 
factories, unemployed persons and distorted social, political, economic and cultural 
structures as they sweep through the developing world. They have deleterious effects in 
the industrialized world as well, creating greater unemployment, lowering productivity 
in many cases, and creating dehumanizing waves of internal and international 
migration almost as much as in the “Third World”. They have been chief promoters of 
doctrines of national security which they use to protect their often exploitative self- 
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interests. We need to render these corporations accountable to human society and to 
establish control over them. 


d) Refugees and migrants are forced to move because of economic conditions, but 
also because of armed conflict or repressive political conditions in their own countries. 
In many parts of the world their numbers are staggering and on the increase. Attention 
needs to be paid more intensively to their rights and to the removal of the causes of their 
plight. 


e) Environmental abuse is a pressing threat to the survival of humanity, our right to 
life. Non-renewable resources are being recklessly exploited for the profit of the few, and 
for the benefit of wasteful consumer societies and their corporations. Among matters 
of urgent concern are the production and irresponsible disposal of hazardous chemical 
and nuclear wastes, continued nuclear testing and other practices which place people at 
risk without their knowledge or consent. Not only our rights, but those of future 
generations are at stake. 


3. Militarism and the arms race 


Closely related to the above are the multiple concerns highlighted in the reports of the 
WCC Consultation on Militarism, and the Conference on Disarmament and the further 
work of the Programme for Disarmament and Against Militarism and the Arms Race. 
The arms race between the two major power blocs threatens the whole world with 
destruction. It must, as a matter of priority, be stopped and reversed. All available 
instruments to accomplish this, including the Helsinki Final Act, must be strengthened 
and used to the full. All these issues will undoubtedly claim much of the attention of 
the VIth Assembly and as they affect human rights will demand the concerted efforts of 
the churches in the next period as a priority concern. 


4. The problems posed by new or uncontrolled technology 


a) The sharing and control of technology: As such, much technology is an 
important human resource. Yet it has tended to be held for the profit and benefit of the 
few, and often becomes the means to dominate, exploit or repress others. Attention must 
be paid to the need to establish social control over technology and to share it in an 
equitable way among all peoples as a part of the common heritage of humanity. 


b) Informatics : A new threat to human rights comes with the development of ever 
more sophisticated systems of data collection, storage and retrieval through computers. 
Much of this information is not readily available to those on whom data is collected. At 
stake are, for example, the invasion of the right to privacy, potential abuses to 
monitor and control people and their activities, and the more sophisticated exploitation 
of poor nations through satellite data collection of natural resources and agricultural 
potential. 


c) New medical technology : New moral and ethical dilemmas are posed by the 
growing possibilities to extend human life through artificial means, or to extinguish it in 
new, massive ways. With regard to the former, questions arise such as : Who will benefit? 
What rights does the individual or do families have to end life ? What role will financial 
or political position play in such decisions ? What are the rights of the aged, the mentally 
or physically handicapped ? With regard to the latter, questions arise regarding 
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perversions of the high principles which should reign in the medical field, for example, 
the development and export of torture technology, and the development of new 
technologies of mass destruction. 


d) Genetic engineering raises such new issues as the possibilities and dangers in- 
volved in the development of new forms of life; who benefits from this new technology 
(e.g. should a private institution have the right to patents and profits); cloning, including 
possible cloning of human life and protection of the cloned individual. 


e) Military technology now uses more than 50% of the world’s technologists and 
engineers, and an equal portion of funds invested in research and development. Howcan 
these valuable human resources be diverted to socially beneficial uses ? 


5. The rights of people and minorities to their culture and language 


While the Vth Assembly already addressed these issues, there is a growing desire by 
minorities in both industrialized and developing countries to protect or recover their 
cultures and languages. Indigenous and aboriginal peoples have achieved a new 
awareness of their rights, especially land rights, and a new capacity to defend them. Of 
these and other minorities which have always existed, such as persons with disabilities, 
public awareness has grown. But attention needs to be paid in a new way to the rights of 
all such groups. 


As regards the disabled, the International Year of Disabled Persons, proclaimed by 
the UN for 1981, provides opportunities for the churches to strengthen their work with 
this minority. In this effort, they should take advantage of the work currently being done 
by the WCC Task Force on Disabled Persons, and the guidelines recently adopted by the 
WCC Executive Committee. 


Similarly, the need to protect minority cultures from the destructive impact of 
dominant ones has become even greater. Attention needs to be given to the creation of 
greater respect for cultural tradition as one of humankind’s greatest resources, and to the 
need for dominant cultures to be open to the lessons available from minorities within 
their own countries or from ancient majority cultures in other parts of the world. It will be 
necessary to find ways to aid peoples seeking to protect themselves against the destructive 
effects of so-called “modern” cultural domination, especially from industrialized 
consumer societies. Since the foreign culture imposed is often identified by the victims as 
“Christian”, the churches have a special reason to engage themselves here. 


6. Decolonization 


The continuation of colonial domination over peoples is a most serious violation of 
peoples’ rights which deserves attention until no people is dominated by colonial powers. 


7. The increasing political use of religion or religious revival 


One threat to culture, political stability, and democratic processes which has emerged 
in new forms is the increasing use or misuse of religion by self-interested groups with 
anti-social political ideologies. This is creating attitudes of intolerance and often 
amounts to the manipulation of persons. Though not fully understood, this old pheno- 
menon reappears now in new ways and deserves attention as regards its real or potential 
violation of peoples’ and individuals’ rights. | 
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8. The need for a new world information order 


The international debate since the Vth Assembly on matters related to the NWIO, the 
flow and control of information, as well as the need to protect journalists’ access to 
information will deserve attention, as will issues of manipulation of facts for political 
ends, distortion of news content by the vested commercial or governmental interests of 
those who own or control the media and systems of news distribution both between and 
sla nations. 


9. Further development of ecumenical strategies in the field of human rights 


a) Biblical and theological reflection on human rights and peoples’ struggles will 
demand more concentrated attention in the coming year. The WCC should stimulate 
further the types of biblical study and theological reflection in the midst of struggle 
already occurring in some parts of the world, and provide more frequent opportunities 
for people to meet together within and between regions to share their reflections and 
experiences. Emphasis should be laid on theological concepts and symbols which 
enable Christians to join in effective solidarity with people of other faiths and ideologies 
who share our commitment to justice. 


b) Human rights in the churches are far from universally assured. In order to be 
credible, and to be effective forces for human rights, the churches must engage in a 
critical self-examination. 


c) Ecumenical cooperation requires the development of a theological basis which 
allows for disagreement within and between churches but enables actions to be taken 
despite disagreements. We need to build a more solid basis for cooperation among 
churches and with other groups at national levels for more effective work for human 
rights. As the North-South conflict is a principal source of human rights violations, 
efforts must be strengthened to develop more effective coalitions between groups in both 
areas who share a common engagement and commitment. 


d) Improvement of human rights standards, legislation and implementation at local, 
national, regional and international levels, efforts must continue to improve enforce- 
ment of existing national and international human rights norms by adequate legal 
machinery, and to develop, enact and/or accept human rights norms and legal means for 
our protection of these rights where these norms amd means do not exist or are not 
accepted as binding. 


e) Religious liberty, as pointed out by the WCC Vth Assembly, is a basic human 
right. Itis claimed wherever the right to practise religion is restricted or denied. Very often 
religious liberty is taken as the yardstick by which to measure the implementation of 
human rights. The churches’ defence of this and other human rights is concerned not 
only with freedom for their own work, but also for the development of the whole human 
person and the society in which he or she lives. 


f) Church-State relations will require further attention, as will the need to help 
PP. to see themselves as a part of society, all the while maintaining and developing 
their capacities of critical appraisal so as to avoid becoming legitimizers of the status quo 
or the violation of human rights. 
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g) The establishment of more effective communications and relations among 
churches within and between nations is the key to providing needed alternative sources 
of information, to developing better solidarity, and to providing a symbol of unity in an 
increasingly divided world. 


h) The WCC should, in particular, encourage and aid regional and national bodies 
to establish or further develop their own human rights programmes; promote regional 
human rights meetings; facilitate and promote inter-regional visitations; share infor- 
mation on crisis situations rapidly with the churches elsewhere; support human rights 
campaigns based on issues chosen to raise a consciousness of the unjust structures and 
basic causes of human rights violations; develop, in cooperation with regional, national 
and local church bodies engaged in the struggle for human rights, liturgical and worship 
materials which allow the total ecumenical fellowship to support others in prayer and 
intercession. 
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Members of the Human Rights Advisory Group : 


Rev. Riah Abu El-Assal (Nazareth) 
Rt. Rev. Sam Buthi (South Africa) 
Dr. Alexey Bouevsky (USSR) 
Rev. Anand Chandu Lal (India) 
Canon Knolly Clarke (Trinidad & Tobago) 
Metropolitan Nicolae Corneanu (Romania) 
Ambassador Olle Dahlén (Sweden) 
Prof. Jost Delbriick (FRG) 
Mr. Jean-Marie Tjibaou (New Caledonia) 
Rev. Aldo M. Etchegoyen (Argentina) 
Ms. Marie Girardet-Sbaffi (Italy) 
Dr. Raul Gomez Treto (Cuba) 
Rev. Kwan Suk Kim (Korea) 
Bishop Zacarias Mamani (Bolivia) 
Ms. Elizabeth Miller (USA) 
— Rev. Daniel Ntoni-Nzinga (Angola) 
Prof. Cuthbert Omari (Tanzania) 
Prof. Jether Pereira Ramalho (Brazil) 
Rev. Cirilo Rigos (Philippines) 
Ms. Maha Samara (Lebanon) 
Rev. Gunnar Stalsett (Norway) 
Oberkonsistorialrat Manfred Stolpe (GDR) 
Dr. Nancy Viviani (Australia) 
Dr. Lois Wilson (Canada) 
Dr. Thiam Hien Yap (Indonesia) 
Mrs. Rose Zoe-Obianga (Cameroon) 


Observers : 


Mr. Fritz Bazin (Barbados) 
Dr. Rudolph Grimes (Liberia) 
@ Mr. Jae-Shik Oh (Korea) 
Rev. Juan Marcos Rivera (Puerto Rico) 
Rev. Emil Roman (Romania) 
Mr. B. David Williams (Fiji) 
Mr. Dick Wootton (Australia) 
Rev. Theo Tschuy (Switzerland) 
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